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“The  World  Is  My  Cloister,”  Joseph  Dever  ’42 

The  saintly  face  of  this  poetess  shines  through  her 
work  and  Joe  has  caught  the  love  and  devotion  which  is 
manifest  there. 


“Defense  Mechanism,” 

Michael  Walter  Sullivan  ’40 

Although  this  article  deals  with  a  scientific  subject, 
the  literary  quality  in  its  treatment  warrants  its  publi¬ 
cation. 


“First  Sale,”  John-Paul  Dubrule  ’40 

Child  psychology  has  been  proven  to  have  a  direct  in¬ 
fluence  on  later  life.  John  presents  an  interpretation  of  this 
significant  phase  in  a  man’s  development. 


“For  This  Cause,”  John  Moynihan  ’40 

From  time  immemorial  this  dispute,  which  John  has 
chosen,  has  been  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  lives 
of  women. 

The  magnificent  display  of  Medieval  Art  which  Boston 
has  had  the  privilege  of  viewing  the  past  month  has  affected 
many  with  its  beauty.  Ray  Scanned,  our  converted  artist, 

and  Tom  Heath  give  us  their  impressions. 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  Staff  of  next  year’s 
Stylus  which,  we  trust,  will  meet  with  your  approval. 
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The  World  Is  My  Cloister 

Joseph  G.  Dever  *42 
I 

SISTER!  Sister!  Sister!”  Here  is  a  familiar  ring,  a 
soothing  harmony,  echoing  out  of  early  grammar 
school  days.  “Sister,”  was  our  little  outside  world,  she  was 
our  oracle,  our  embryonic  ivory  tower,  wherein  we  gath¬ 
ered  five  days  out  of  the  week  between  the  hours  of  8:30 
and  3:00  to  absorb  those  time-mellowed  “do’s”  and  “don’ts” 
of  the  formational  parochial  school  system.  Then,  to  some 
of  our  easily  terrified  imaginations,  a  nun  was  at  best  a 
policewoman,  or  more  ominously,  a  scowling,  black-swathed 
ogress  swooping  down  on  balky  charges  like  the  wrath  of 
the  God  she  so  frequently  alluded  to. 

Ofttimes  “Sister”  was  an  angel  with  a  face  like  that 
of  “Michael”  in  our  little  bible  histories.  What  if  she  did 
chastise  us  sometimes?  Ma  and  Pa  always  strongly  main¬ 
tained  that  it  was  for  our  own  good,  so  we  put  up  with  it. 
Still  when  “Sister  was  good,  she  was  very,  very  good,”  and 
she  used  to  tell  us  stories  about  other  little  angels  like  our¬ 
selves:  “Narcissus”  and  “Cornelia’s  Jewels,”  you  know.  It 
kind  of  made  us  feel  “okay”  when  she’d  say  “Cornelia  had 
her  jewels,  and  I’ve  got  mine!”  Gee,  we  did  love  “Sister,” 
didn’t  we? 
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We  grew  up,  passed  on  out  into  the  school  of  life;  we 
forgot  about  “Sister,”  but  like  “Mr.  Chips,”  “Sister”  un¬ 
covered  other  jewels,  other  little  angels  and  reprobates  and 

fumed  and  beamed  the  same  as  ever. 

/ 

So  it  happened  that  when  somebody  handed  me  a  skin¬ 
ny  red  book  of  Poetry  by  a  nun  named  Madeleva,  I  received 
a  strangely  pleasant  and  quite  unexpected  jolt.  Why 
hadn’t  somebody  told  me  that  “Nuns”  were  human-beings, 
that  they  could  feel  like  you  and  me,  that  they  did  other 
things  besides  frighten  the  lives  out  of  juvenile  mischief- 
makers.  Sure  it’s  true  that  in  all  the  names  of  common 
sense  I  should  have  recognized  the  absurdity  of  my  delu¬ 
sion,  yes,  long  before  the  much  maligned  “Muse”  had  to  jar 
me  into  this  recognition  of  something  I  had  always  recog¬ 
nized  but  never  openly  admitted.  Isn’t  it  true  also,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  universal  tendency  is  to  ascribe  to  all  “re¬ 
ligious”  a  kind  of  super-nature,  a  holy  sheen  that  sets 
them  apart  from  us  in  the  false  sense  that  they  just  can’t 
feel  the  way  we  do,  that  they’re  completely  wrapped  up 
in  their  own  glorious  existence.  We  know  this  isn’t  so, 
yet  we  cannot  help  “feeling”  that  it  is  so;  and  insofar  as 
“their”  life  is  more  proximate  to  the  “Divine”  there  is 
a  reason  for  us  “feeling”  this  way. 

Well,  then,  nuns  and  priests  and  brothers  are  human, 
it  is  absurd  to  say  they  are  not  the  same  as  we  “laicites,” 
that  they  are  not  in  every  way  equally  emotional,  normal, 
red-blooded,  joy-loving  individuals.  (Withal,  something 
concrete,  something  strikingly  refuting  such  an  absurdity 
is  required  to  drive  home  with  telling  conviction  the  stark¬ 
ness  of  this  lethargically  conceded  truth.)  This  is  what 
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Madeleva  the  very  human  poet  has  accomplished  for  her 
her  brothers  and  sisters  co-enrolled  in  the  “course”  offered 
to  all  and  sundry  by  the  greatest  “Poet”  that  ever  lived. 
What  a  story!  “En  scene,  Madeleva!” 

n 

Sister  Mary  Madeleva ;  Order  of  the  Holy  Cross ;  Presi¬ 
dent  of  St.  Mary’s  College,  Notre  Dame;  Poet  and  sweet¬ 
heart  of  Jesus  Christ! 

It  appears  that  there  is  a  new  trend  in  this  “divine 
business  of  nunneries.”  Nuns  are  endeavoring  in  the  true 
spirit  of  their  Church  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.  Our 
nuns  are  now  more  intellectual  than  ever,  or  if  they  were 
intellectual  before,  more  than  likely  they  are  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  advertise  the  fact.  The  “clack,  clack”  of  rustling 
rosary  beads  is  no  longer  an  alien  sound  in  our  great  Cath¬ 
olic  cultural  centers.  It’s  nuns  in  the  lecture  halls,  nuns  in 
the  laboratories,  nuns  in  the  libraries;  nun  lecturers,  nun 
scientists,  nun  painters  and,  Ah,  yes!  Nun  poets! 

“Swish,  sway; 

Nun’s  Day, 

I’ll  say!” 

Swish!  There  goes  Madeleva;  after  her,  don’t  let  her 
get  away!  Listen  to  her  singing: 

“I  love  thee,  love  thee!  Wilt  thou  wearied  be, 

To  hear  my  poor,  one  word  eternally? 
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Nay  changeless  One,  it  is  enough  for  me!” 

She  sings  of  her  Love. 

The  enchanting  melody  of  a  handmaid  of  Christ,  sing¬ 
ing  in  the  music-room  of  the  world,  has  captivated  my  ears ; 
listen : 

“  ‘I  love  thee!’ — ever,  ever,  T  love  thee!’ 

Until  I  fear  that  thou  must  wearied  be 
To  have  no  other  speech  than  this  from  me.” 

The  new  nun  singing  through  the  lips  of  Madeleva. 

Like  the  tinklings  of  some  tiny  and  exquisite  silver 
bell,  the  lyrics  of  Sister  Mary  Madeleva  ringing  out,  now 
soft,  now  swelling,  in  all  the  reaches  of  Christendom,  have 
sounded  the  pitch  for  a  virile  Catholic  and  American 
poetry  which  bids  fair  to  go  a  long  way  in  the  foundational 
establishment  of  a  truly  American  “song.”  Her  melodic 
overflowings  in  the  pursuit  of  her  lover  “up  the  labyrinthine 
ways”  are  as  fresh,  as  simple,  as  invigorating  as  the  wind 
she  is  so  fond  of  epitomizing.  She  sings  of  Christ  as  her 
lover,  in  the  lover’s  lane  of  the  World.  I  cannot  help  but 
feel  that,  somewhat  similar  to  the  concept  of  Thompson’s 
“Hound  of  Heaven,”  her  life  is  inextricably  bound  up  with 
a  pursuit.  Whereas  Christ  is  the  overwhelming  pursuer 
in  Thompson’s  work,  it  seems  to  me,  in  this  consideration, 
that  Madeleva  might  well  be  classed  as  the  pursuer  and 
lover  with  Christ  as  the  pursued.  Admitting  that  the  paral¬ 
lel  may  be  chock-full  of  loop-holes,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  along  with  many  other  accomplishments,  Madeleva 
is  a  collector  of  walking  sticks.  They  lend  her  the  neces¬ 
sary  support  in  this  “divine”  hike. 

A  great  deal  of  her  verse  has  a  definitely  “Bethle- 
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hemic”  tinge.  As  one  of  the  corridors  of  her  Cloister  has 
led  her  to  the  Holy  Land  this  is  not  difficult  to  understand. 
The  Nativity,  and  all  the  incidents  connected  with  it,  are 
emboldened  by  her  with  an  originality  of  interpretation 
which  smacks  almost  of  a  superfluity  of  simplicity.  When 
she  says : 

“I  am  a  happy  Christmas  Wind, 

I  am  courteous,  I  am  kind  . .  .” 
the  very  idea  of  a  Christmas  wind  being  courteous  and 
kind  is  so  oddly  familiar,  that  one  is  moved  to  say :  “Why 
I  could  have  said  that  all  along.”  This  is  just  what  I  be¬ 
lieve  makes  her  poetry  so  appealing.  She  puts  our  simplest 
beautiful  thoughts  into  our  simplest  beautiful  language 
and  makes  us  think  she’s  almost  a  plagiarist. 

“I  ran  across  the  midnight  blue; 

I  ran  across  the  ages  too; 

I  have  it,  have  it  here  for  you.” 

How  sublimely  simple,  how  unutterably  appealing! 

“A  child  is  bom  for  you  again; 

A  son  is  given,  is  given  to  men! 

I  am  a  singing  wind.  Amen.” 

A  singing  wind  running  across  that  snowy  midnight  blue, 
this  is  the  “Bethlehemic  Madeleva”  pursuing  her  infant 
love. 

Materially  speaking  Sister  Madeleva  is  president  of 
St.  Mary’s  College,  Indiana.  As  for  her  executive  ability 
let  it  be  said  that  she  finds  time  while  she  is  not  “poetizing” 
to  handle  the  college  careers  of  some  three  hundred  future 
“Christmas  gifts”  with  a  finesse  which  marks  her  off  not 
only  as  a  nun-poet  but  as  a  nun-pedagogue. 
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She  has  not  limited  her  literary  activity  solely  to  the 
writing  of  poetry.  Her  prose,  mainly  critical  essays  on 
outstanding  literary  figures  of  the  19th  century  and  the 
present,  picks  up  the  thread  of  simplicity  which  she  has 
unraveled  so  artfully  in  her  “divine  odyssey”  and  bolster¬ 
ing  it  with  the  searching  intellect  of  a  truly  gifted  scholar, 
winds  it  deftly  round  the  figures  of  “Chaucer’s  Nuns,” 
“Thompson,”  “Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,”  and  many  others. 
A  work  entitled  “Familiar  Essay”  intended,  I  should  say, 
as  a  text  for  aspirant  teachers  of  this  type  of  writing,  is  a 
piece  full  of  precious  suggestions  on  the  appreciation  and 
creation  of  this  type  of  essay. 

It  is  said  that  a  graduate  school  thesis  written  by  one 
Sister  Mary  Madeleva  on  the  subject  of  the  early  allegorical 
tale,  “The  Pearl,”  shows  a  sympathy  with  the  original  aims 
of  the  author  which  dawns  on  the  reader  of  the  thesis  as  an 
entirely  new  and  delightful  aspect. 

“Where  are  you  going  my  pretty  maid?”  the  title  of 
her  critical  essay  on  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  is,  of  all  her 
prose  works,  the  most  expressive  of  her  own  individual 
philosophy  in  this  occupation  of  pursuing  by  “singing.” 
She  congratulates  Miss  Millay  on  her  “exceeding  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  beauty,  simplicity  of  technique  which  is  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  simplicity,  and  a  fine  balance  between  thought  and 
feeling,”  perhaps  not  conscious  that  she  is  therein  sum¬ 
ming  up  her  own  poetic  virtues.  She  chides  the  authoress 
of  “Renascence”  for  allowing  herself  to  become  overly  ver¬ 
satile,  for  dabbling  in  flawless  imitations,  legions  of  poetic 
forms,  and  emotional  excesses,  thus  pronouncing  her  own 
creed  of  simple  unostentatious,  direct  song. 
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The  titles  of  her  poems  read  like  the  itinerary  of  some 
great  liner  cruising  around  the  world.  “Travel  Song” : 

“Know  you  the  journey  that  I  take, 

Know  you  the  voyage  that  I  make, 

The  joy  of  it  one’s  heart  could  break.” 

These  corridors  of  her  Cloister  include :  “Desert 
Places,”  “Mary  of  Magdala,”  “I  Enter  Oxford,”  “Survivors 
on  the  French  Riviera,”  “Suez  Canal,”  “At  Sunset,”  “I  Visit 
Carmel,”  “Hyeres,”  “Christmas  in  Provence,”  “Mid-Ocean,” 
“Stonehenge.” 

“And  it  grows  wondrous  happy  so, 

Singing  I  hurry  on  for  oh ! 

It  is  to  God,  to  God,  I  go.” 

All  that  the  Catholic  Poetry  Society  of  America  is 
endeavoring  to  do  in  the  way  of  setting  up  an  American 
poetry  in  which  is  infused  a  Catholic  philosophy  unfettered 
by  cliches  of  the  “holy,  holy”  type,  Madeleva  in  her  refresh¬ 
ing  outbursts  of  song  has  accomplished.  As  a  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  society  and  frequent  visitor  among  the  pages 
of  its  organ,  “Spirit,”  she  has  taken  a  courageous  step  in 
leading  our  budding  Catholic  poets  into  new  and  more  in¬ 
triguing  realms  of  imagination.  This  she  has  done  fully 
conscious  that  poetry  on  the  Mystical  Body  has  been  resung 
so  often  as  to  render  it  negligible  as  a  contributing  factor 
in  the  development  of  an  American  Song.  Her  sonnets, 
often  Petrarchan  in  form,  read  like  the  rest  of  her  songs. 
They  are  replete  with  love  of  nature,  love  of  strange  places, 
and  love  of  the  great  Itinerant  Lover,  whom  she  pursues  as 
she  sings. 

There  is  something  warming,  something  touchingly 
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familiar  in  the  way  this  “collector  of  walking  sticks,”  con¬ 
verses  with  the  object  of  all  her  music.  Talking  to  Him 
so  that  we  all  may  feel  the  conversation: 

“Always  the  self-same  word,  day  upon  day; 

The  little  songs  I  sing,  the  prayers  I  pray, 

My  boldest  thoughts  of  Thee  run  all  one  way.” 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  her  poetry,  though  delightful, 
will  prove  unlasting.  I  have  heard  it  referred  to  as  too 
closely  imitative  of  Kilmer,  Millay,  and  as  a  work  smacking 
of  the  ephemeral,  the  worldly;  strange  mediums  for  a 
woman  consecrated  to  God.  There  may  be  some  truth  in 
these  criticisms.  Her  concept  of  mystical  love  does  appear 
sensual  and  at  times  excessive. 

Yet,  its  sincerity,  its  wholesomeness,  its  appeal  to  the 
average  heart,  these  are  the  qualities  of  her  song  which 
minimize  whatever  short-comings  she  may  possess. 

“The  Pepper  Tree”  illustrates  the  cleverness  of  her 
poetic  character.  Here  is  a  lyric  concerning  a  night: 

“.  .  .  the  sun  and  the  earth  and  the  weather 

And  their  brother,  the  wind,  all  slept  together.” 
Each,  the  sun  and  the  earth,  the  weather,  and  their  brother, 
the  wind,  dream  of  the  different  identifying  beauties  of  the 
Pepper  Tree,  and  wonder  at  the  allurements  of  their  sep- 
arate  dreams. 

“But  I  wonder  if  ever  those  gay  lads  knew 
That  the  pepper  tree  on  the  same  night  grew.” 

God  acted  while  the  ethereal  things  dreamed  of  ethereal 
things.  Here  she  reiterates  the  creed  that  holds  God  to  be 
the  author  of  all  beauty  and  not  allowing  the  beauty  of 
His  world  to  pass  on  with  dreams. 
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Somehow  or  other  I  like  to  feel  that  there  is  another 
side  to  Madeleva,  the  Nun,  Madeleva,  the  Scholar,  Ma- 
deleva,  the  Poet.  While  she  sings  most  frequently  to  her 
Great  Lover,  there  is  a  certain  nostalgic  note  in  her  singing 
that  rears  up  its  head  at  intervals  and  gives  the  listener 
the  impression  that  somewhere,  in  some  other  world  per¬ 
haps,  there  is  someone  also  listening  to  that  song.  A  some¬ 
one  who  sees  in  this  Nun-poet  a  more  womanly  side,  a 
deeper  and  less  apparent  attraction.  When  she  sings  to 
Christ  her  bursts  of  melody  are  most  often  pointed,  and 
easily  interpreted  as  addressed  to  Him,  such  as : 

“Nay,  should  I  tire  of  seasons  and  the  sun, 

Till  Time  its  last  unfaltering  course  hath  run 
Tell  me  Thou  lovest  me,  my  precious  one!” 

But  when  we  find  Christ  and  some  other  “one”  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  same  verse  things  begin  to  appear  a  little 
confusing : 

“But  through  the  dawn  I  see  two  candles  burning 
At  a  white  board  where  you  with  Christ  are  fed ; 

Lo,  how  your  heart  is  filled  and  all  its  yearning, 

Is  comforted!” 

The  white  board  may  mean  the  altar  from  which  the 
Eucharist  is  being  served  to  some  relative  of  the  poetess 
who  might  have  occasioned  the  title  of  the  poem,  “For  Your 
Birthday.”  However,  I  like  to  think  that  Madeleva  has 
a  “gallant”  somewhere  up  in  the  clouds  who,  having  caught 
up  with  the  “Divine  Prey”  is  now  content  to  pass  his  time 
in  listening  to  a  familiar  song  floating  up  from  the  regions 
of  the  transitory.  I  also  like  to  imagine  that  it  is  Madeleva’s 
singing  which  prevents  her  from  overtaking  the  “Prey” 
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because  the  “Prey”  is  most  unwilling  to  deprive  His  “spher¬ 
ical  music  box”  of  one  of  its  sweetest  melodies. 

Say,  who’s  chasing  who  here,  anyway? 

/ 

“With  a  lifetime  of  years  do  I  lash  myself  to  you  and  bind 
you, 

Do  I  dare  all  the  seas  of  the  world  without  compass  or  star; 
Past  the  lands  of  Calypso  and  Circe  and  Scylla  I  seek  you 
and  find  you 
Be  it  ever  so  far! 

Swish!!!  There  goes  Madeleva! 


Golden  Terror 

Moon  ran 
To  catch  the  night, 

Lest  day  should  slip  the  bolt 
Of  dawn  and  leave  her  fawning  on 
The  Sun. 

— Joseph  Dever  ’42 
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Trends  In  Transportation 

Joseph  T.  Nolan  ’42 

(Editor’s  Note:  Since  the  'publication  in  the  February 
issue  of  the  Stylus  of  an  article  on  the  lamentable  passing 
of  the  Narrow  Gauge ,  the  Stylus  office  has  been  buried 
under  by  suggestions  from  our  local  transportation  experts. 
Letters  poured  in  until  the  place  looked  like  the  lunchroom 
after  an  issue  of  the  Heights.  Two  young  ladies  from  the 
graduate  school  have  been  acquired  to  handle  the  mail — 
the  rest  of  the  staff  is  helping  them.  A  review  of  the 
situation  by  Editor  John  Francis  Philip  Serge  De  Costa , 
Jr.,  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Socialist,  only  served  to  in¬ 
crease  the  problem.  A  few  of  the  better  suggestions  to 
relieve  the  transportation  question  for  B.  C.  students  from 
Winthrop  are  hereby  listed:) 

Editor  John  F.  P.  S.  V.  De  Costa,  Jr. :  “Run  a  cable  car 
from  Great  Head  in  Winthrop  to  the  Custom  House  in 
Boston.  If  it  works,  okay;  if  it  breaks  down  in  the  middle, 
still  okay.” 

Jonathan  Jerk,  A.  B.  Honors :  “Pave  the  road-bed  and 
revive  the  roller  skating  fad.” 

Timothy  J.  Testube,  B.  S.  Chem. :  “Swim.” 
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Notre  Dame  football  player,  majoring  in  traffic  direc¬ 
tion:  “Let  ’em  walk.” 

Group  of  public-spirited  Revere  citizens:  “Open  the 
breakwaters  at  high  tide.” 

Group  of  spirited  East  Boston  citizens:  “We  emphati¬ 
cally  agree  with  Revere.” 

In  the  meantime  the  situation  has  grown  acute  for 
the  ten  distinguished  representatives  from  ((the  Hawaii  of 
the  North  Shore ” — also  variably  called  a  wind-swept  welter 
of  wigwams — who  journey  five  days  a  week  to  Boston 
College.  In  order  that  both  our  readers  may  have  a  fuller 
understanding  of  this  pressing  question,  arising  from  the 
doleful  demise  of  the  Narrow  Gauge ,  we  present  a  review 
of  the  transportation  problems  that  confront  a  typical  Win- 
throp  B.  C.  student ,  generally  known  as  Jack  Twurp,  in  his 
daily  efforts  to  get  from  nowhere  to  somewhere. 

It  is  a  brisk  Autumn  day  in  April  as  Jack  Twurp 
bounds  forth  from  the  doorway  of  his  wigwam  at  8:01 
A.  M.  on  Monday  morning.  With  the  consummate  skill  of 
a  Dagwood  Bumstead  he  takes  a  last  gulp  of  coffee,  plants 
a  paternal  kiss,  and  checks  for  his  Eversharp  pencil  as  he 
clatters  down  the  steps.  Since  the  death  of  the  Narrow 
Gauge,  Twurp  has  been  forced  to  travel  by  a  bus — so- 
called.  Walking  along  with  an  old  schoo-l-girl  acquaintance, 
Jack  arrives  at  the  corner  of  Pauline  and  Pleasant  (she  is, 
too).  After  vainly  attempting  to  jam  aboard  five  succes¬ 
sive  buses  that  are  loaded  with  residents  from  the  Beach — 
the  elite  section  of  the  town — a  half-empty  bus  heaves  in 
sight  (crawls  would  be  a  better  word).  It  is  an  old  bus, 
very  old  (to  put  forth  a  masterful  understatement) ,  which 
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explains  why  it  is  half -empty.  A  desperate  struggle  de¬ 
velops;  a  surging  sea  of  humanity  is  seething  about  the 
three-foot  doorway  of  the  bus.  Twurp  seems  to  be  losing 
the  fight  until  a  buxom  lady  of  Gladchukian  proportions 
bears  down  from  the  outside  and  sweeps  the  sea  inside. 
Through  some  unexplained  miracle  our  hero  finds  a  seat. 
He  presses  his  lunch  back  into  shape  and  takes  out  a  book 
on  philosophy.  The  bus  has  meantime  got  under  way,  and 
is  rattling  along  in  a  merry  cacophony  that  somehow  sug¬ 
gests  Beethoven’s  Ninth  Symphony  (see  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  for  a  detailed  discussion  of  Beethoven  and  his  sym¬ 
phonies).  A  rushing  progress  of  eight  miles  an  hour  is 
halted  abruptly  by  a  cow  on  Main  Street.  Twurp  is  an  old 
hand  with  cows,  and  he  helps  to  persuade  the  boisterous 
bovine  to  rejoin  her  fellow  Bossies.  In  the  short  space  of 
ten  minutes  the  Winthrop  limits  are  reached,  and  the  bus¬ 
load  passes  over  the  bridge  to  East  Boston,  a  former  Irish 
principality  and  at  present  the  headquarters  of  the  Anti- 
Tobin  Society,  which  claims  all  East  Boston  for  its  member¬ 
ship.  The  chief  products  of  East  Boston  are  garlic,  Curley 
fans,  and  football  managers.  The  bus  windows  are  hastily 
closed,  as  East  Bostonians  feel  rather  strongly  about  Win¬ 
throp  buses,  and  are  inclined  to  throw  eggs  and  other  things 
at  them.  The  bus  is  now  rolling  in  fourth  gear,  and  the 
resulting  reverberations  turn  the  pages  of  Ethics  into  a 
confused  jumble,  which  is  nothing  unusual.  Resignedly 
Jack  closes  his  book  and  re-digests  his  breakfast  from 
Moore  Street  to  Maverick  Square.  Here  the  bus  jerks  to 
an  unceremonious  stop  and  discharges  its  willing  passen¬ 
gers  at  a  dime  a  head.  Here  ends  the  transportation  prob- 
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lem  as  far  as  Winthrop  is  concerned,  but  here  begins  the 
dizzy  pace  on  the  Boston  El.  Now  comes  the  morning 
crisis  in  Jack  Twurp’s  hectic  existence.  The  next  few 
moves  call  for  precise  timing  and  lightning  action.  Into 
the  station,  down  the  stairs  at  a  bound,  the  second  dime 
in  the  slot,  turn-stile  turned,  and  with  a  last  kangarooish 
leap,  into  the  yawning  door  of  the  green  subway  monster. 
Perfect  timing  in  these  last  few  moves  is  essential;  when 
Jack  was  a  freshman  he  broke  two  ribs  by  not  depositing 
his  dime  fast  enough.  Once  safely  inside  Jack  slumps 
weakly  into  a  seat,  while  the  train  roars  away  from  the 
station  to  hurl  itself  through  the  tunneled  muck  and  slime 
of  Boston  Harbor,  “far  from  the  raucous  sea-gulls,  the  pun¬ 
gent  fishing  boats  (another  understatement),  and  the  tang 
of  the  briny  deep.”  Once  at  Scollay  Square  the  process 
is  reversed;  he  bounds  up  the  stairs  this  time  and  hope¬ 
fully  casts  about  for  a  Lake  Street  car.  He  is  not  alone, 
nor  far  from  the  madding  crowd,  but  right  in  the  midst  of 
fifty  frenzied  individuals  who  have  but  one  aim  in  life,  one 
driving  ambition,  one  relentless  goal:  to  get  inside  a  Lake 
Street  car.  The  conductor  from  his  crow’s  nest  directs  the 
putsch,  and  sandwiched  between  a  Brighton  brick-layer 
and  a  B.  U.  business  student,  our  sorry  Senior  reaches  Park. 
He  may  not  want  to  get  out  at  Park,  but  he  does.  Here 
he  is  joined  by  the  Dorchester  delegates,  who  have  never 
got  a  car  before  eight-thirty  in  their  brief  but  eventful  lives. 
By  Arlington  Station  Twurp  is  able  to  find  a  seat,  to  relax, 
and  to  relish  the  conductor’s  Oxford  accent  as  he  calls  out 
Copley  with  a  broad  “o”.  From  here  on  the  process  is  rela¬ 
tively  simple:  one  can  sleep,  read  the  next  fellow’s  paper, 
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or  note  the  latest  thing  in  hats.  The  girl  next  to  Jack  is 
buried  in  last  year’s  best  seller,  a  torrid  tale  called  “Love, 
and  Let  Me  Go.”  Twurp  spies  a  morning  Post  in  the 
second  seat  down  and  makes  a  heroic  dive  for  it,  but  the 
conductor  beats  him  to  it.  He  never  fails.  Twurp  notes 
with  satisfaction  that  the  cracks  around  the  window  have 
been  stuffed  in  with  the  latest  issue  of  the  Heights.  Once 
on  Commonwealth  Avenue,  the  B.  U.  business  bugs  debark, 
and  the  girls  from  Notre  Dame  Academy  sally  forth.  The 
latter  event  is  momentous;  if  the  girls  go  tearing  down  to 
the  Charles  like  Daisy  Mae  on  Sadie  Hawkins  Day,  the  hour 
is  late,  and  our  hero  runs  a  nervous  finger  around  his^ 
brother’s  shirt  collar.  If  they  trip  decorously  down  the 
walk,  he  exhales  relief,  and  turns  back  to  sleep.  Some¬ 
where  on  the  dim  and  distant  outskirts  of  civilization,  lies 
Boston  College.  But  Twurp  is  unperturbed ;  it’s  at  the  end 
of  the  line,  and  the  Oxonian  conductor  always  clears  the 
car.  Promptly  at  9:10  the  spires  of  Boston  College  loom 
on  the  landscape,  the  trolley  drags  to  a  weary  halt,  and  the 
rolling  vales  of  Winthrop  far  behind,  Jack  Twurp  dashes  up 
the  hill  and  is  five  minutes  late  for  Father  Douglas’  re¬ 
ligion  class. 

Epilogue :  If  we  only  had  wings  ...  or  at  least  a  Packard. 
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Ap  ril  Mass 

Yellow  willows 
in  the  rain, 

Stone  walls  shiny 
rows  again, 

Paved  roadway, 
puddle  bed, 

Spongy  footpath 
’neath  my  tread; 

Through  this  beauty 
strangely  so, 

To  my  morning 
Mass  I  go, 

Dark  the  day  as 
when  He  died, 

Rain,  the  water 
from  His  side. 

— S.  J.  Lombard  ’42 
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Hawaiian  Adventure 

Joseph  Pazniokas  *42 

Scene  1. — A  jungle  in  Hawaii 

PALM  trees  are  gently  swaying.  The  floor  of  the  jungle 
is  covered  with  moonlight;  and  through  the  palm  leaves 
the  moon  itself  can  he  seen,  shining  from  some  240,000 
miles  away  (approx.).  When  the  curtain  rises,  the  stage 
is  vacant.  Soon,  however,  the  steady  beating  of  a  tom-tom 
is  heard,  and  a  band  of  cannibals  crosses  the  stage.  They 
carry  huge  forks,  and  appear  decidedly  hungry.  As  they 
advance  through  the  thick  foliage,  they  carefully  peer 
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about,  evidently  seeking  something.  Some  even  carry 
opera-glasses,  with  which  they  sweep  the  branches  above 
them,  but  with  little  success,  for  it  is  quite  dark.  The 
party  is  led  by  a  rather  stout  fellow  who  carries  a  drum, 
on  which  we  read  the  words:  “King  Oomph’s  Band — Ha¬ 
waiian  Champs — 1940.”  He  beats  this  with  a  pair  of 
gigantic  drumsticks,  apparently  the  remains  of  an  ostrich. 
As  the  drummer  proceeds  through  the  jungle,  with  his 
followers  in  perfect  step,  a  comrade  walks  beside  him  to 
turn  the  pages  of  his  music.  The  cannibals  who  follow 
look  around  in  despair,  and  grunt  painfully.  A  few  of  them 
tighten  their  belts.  They  slowly  pass  off  the  stage  as  the 
curtain  falls. 

Scene  2. — Another  part  of  the  jungle 

Palm  trees  are  gently  swaying,  etc.  Under  the  palm 
trees  the  castaways  are  resting.  There  are  six  of  them :  one 
young  sailor,  Peter  Smith;  and  five  passengers;  Dennis 
O’Keefe  and  Annabelle  Flanagan,  who  are  apparently  in 
love ;  Lord  and  Lady  Stoutley,  English  noble  folks,  both  of 
generous  magnitude;  and  Abigail  Gaunt,  a  spinster,  whose 
chief  virtue  has  always  been  (and  still  is)  Hope.  Although 
a  hardy  sailor,  Pete  is  the  most  exhausted  of  the  group. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  The  captain’s  final  command  to 
him,  before  the  tragic  shipwreck,  was,  “Do  not  abandon  the 
helm,  Smith.”  Pete,  therefore,  drags  this  around  with  him, 
not  knowing  the  exact  reason,  but  confident  that  his  cap¬ 
tain  knew  best.  The  others  are  also  exhausted  from  their 
long,  aimless  walk  through  the  almost  impenetrable  jungle. 
(This  fact  must  be  mentioned  here,  inasmuch  as  none  of 
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the  costumes  show  the  ill  effects  such  travel  usually  pro¬ 
duces  on  wearing  apparel.  On  the  contrary,  the  costumes 
have  all  been  carefully  cleaned  and  pressed  for  the  opening 
night  of  this  dramatic  masterpiece) .  At  first  the  castaways 
pant  breathlessly;  but  when  they  begin  to  speak,  their 
weariness  vanishes.  They  may  even  become  dramatic.  At 
the  moment,  however,  the  whole  group  looks  worried.  And 
well  they  might, — for  dress  rehearsal  was  a  flop. 

Anna.  For  two  days  we  have  wandered  through  the 
jungle.  Soon  our  food  will  be  gone.  Then  what  will  become 
of  us? 

Den.  (putting  an  arm  around  her).  Courage,  love. 
Do  not  lose  hope.  (Then,  as  an  afterthought)  The  food’s 
lousy,  anyway. 

Lady  S.  Will  there  be  no  end  to  this  horrible  agony? 
Must  we  spend  the  rest  of  our  days  in  such  endless  wander¬ 
ing,  without  even  a  chance  to  send  home  a  post  card?  (She 
shudders  at  the  possibility) . 

Lord  S.  Cheer  up,  my  pretty  bird.  You’ve  always 
wanted  to  reduce.  Now  is  your  chance.  The  food’s  almost 
all  gone. 

Lady  S.  Gh,  the  irony  of  it  all!  Now  that  I  .shall 
reduce,  there  are  no  scales  available  to  allow  me  to  enjoy 
the  aesthetic  pleasure  of  the  reduction.  There  are  no  noble 
admirers  about,  to  behold  my  improved — ah — figure. 

Lord  S.  But  I’m  here,  m’love. 

Lady  S.  Don’t  rub  it  in,  kid. 

Pete  (merely  to  change  the  subject) .  I  wonder  if  there 
are  any  cannibals  around — . 

Abig.  (alarmed).  Cannibals?  Cannibals?  (She  fumbles 
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through  her  handbag,  pulls  out  a  vanity  case,  and  hastily 
powders  her  nose). 

Pete  (ignoring  the  interruption).  We’d  better  watch 
our  step.  We’re  marooned  on  this  island  until  we  can  sig¬ 
nal  a  passing  ship.  And  what’s  more,  we  can’t  put  up  a 
fight  if  we  run  across  any  cannibals; — I’ve  used  up  all  the 
ammunition  in  target  practice. 

Lord  S.  Gad!  That’ll  help. 

Den.  (his  arm  still  around  Annabelle).  We  ought  to 
find  a  place  to  pass  the  night — 

Pete.  Righto!  But  the  rates  better  be  reasonable. 

But  before  they  can  move,  a  group  of  native  dancing 
girls  appears.  The  castaways  stare  in  fascination  as  the 
girls*  go  through  their  act.  Their  dance,  together  with  the 
haunting  melody  played  on  a  guitar  by  a  smiling  native, 
hold  our  friends  spell-bound.  This  is  one  of  the  high¬ 
lights  of  Scene  2 ;  and  immediately  after  the  dance  is  over, 
the  men  of  the  audience  go  out  for  a  smoke. — The  dance 
over,  the  girls  leave  the  stage.  For  a  long  time  the  cast¬ 
aways  are  motionless.  Finally, 

Pete.  G-gosh! 

Abig.  (wiping  away  a  tear).  That  was  beautiful! 

Den.  (inspired).  This  must  be  Hawaii. 

Anna,  (coldly).  No! 

(Dennis  starts,  notices  that  his  arm  is  no  longer 
around  Annabelle,  and  quickly  corrects  the  oversight). 

Den.  (as  an  apology).  A  remarkable  sight! 

Lady  S.  (trying  to  break  the  spell).  Indeed!  But 
where  shall  we  pass  the  night  ? 

Lord  S.  Egad!  Why  not  stay  on  the  island? 
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Anna,  (shivering).  But  what  if  there  are  cannibals 
here  ? 

Den.  (putting  his  other  arm  around  her).  Fear  not, 
dear.  I  will  protect  you. 

(The  young  lovers  draw  away  from  the  rest  of  the 
group.  And  now  we  learn  that  all  is  not  as  it  should  be). 

Anna.  Whenever  I  think  of  Reginald  Kenney, — 

Den.  Don’t  think  of  him.  He’s  just  a  bum.  And  if  he 
thinks  that  he’ll  get  a  job  in  Hollywood,  he’s  off  his  nut. 

(The  rest  of  the  group  do  not  notice  the  lovers,  but 
sprawl  on  the  ground,  resting  silently). 

Anna.  But  he  said  he’d  see  me  again  in  six  months. 
Only  five  months  and  twenty-nine  days  have  passed. 

(This  shows,  in  a  subtle  way,  that  she  has  been  count¬ 
ing  the  days  since  he  left) . 

Den.  Do  you  think  he  would  have  left  you  if  he  really 
cared?  He’s  probably  hanging  around  Myma  Loy’s  bunga¬ 
low.  (Tries  to  hide  his  envy). 

Anna,  (somewhat  doubtfully).  He — he’ll  be  back. 

Den.  Yes,  probably,  after  he  marries  some  small-time 
actress. 

Anna,  (losing  interest  immediately,  in  order  to  allow 
the  play  to  move  forward  with  greater  rapidity) .  Maybe 
he’s  not  worth  the  worry. 

Den.  Now  you’re  using  your  head.  (Then,  determined 
to  maintain  his  advantage).  What  good  is  he,  anyhow? 
I  can  buy  you  jewels,  fur  coats,  a  car, — .  All  Kenney  can 
give  you  is  love. 

Anna.  Phooey  on  love. 

Den.  That’s  talking.  (They  rejoin  the  group). 
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Pete .  I  was  just  thinking — . 

(He  is  interrupted  by  the  beating  of  a  tom-tom  in  the 
distance.  The  castaways  start  and  look  at  one  another  in 
terror) < 

Pete.  Cannibals! 

(Our  friends  hear  the  cracking  of  twigs,  and  an  old 
man  enters.  He  wears  a  long,  white  robe,  reaching  down 
to  his  ankles.  His  hair  is  white,  and  so  is  his  beard,  which 
almost  touches  the  ground,  as  he  leans  on  a  long  staff.  He 
speaks  in  a  monotone,  and  has  an  air  of  knowing  more  than 
he  cares  to  say;  which  is  quite  fortunate,  as  he  says  very 
little) . 

Old  man.  Flee! 

Lord  S.  (assuming  the  role  of  spokesman).  Why? 
(That  ought  to  show  the  old  meddler). 

O.  M.  The  cannibals  are  coming. 

(Again  the  tom-tom  is  heard, — louder  now,  and  less 
distant.  Lord  Stoutley  seems  convinced). 

Den.  Who  are  you? 

O.  M.  (ignoring  the  question)  .  Again  I  warn  you — 

flee! 

Pete,  (stepping  forward).  We  can’t. 

O.  M.  Why  not?  Are  you  all  crippled? 

Pete.  No,  sir. 

O.  M.  Is  somebody  hurt? 

Pete,  (wearily).  No. 

O.M.  (impatiently).  Then  why  the  deuce  don’t  you 

flee? 

Pete,  (in  dull  tones).  It’s  not  in  the  script. 

(The  old  man  faints,  and  the  stage  manager  drags 
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him  off  the  stage.  He  had  no  business  in  the  play,  anyhow. 
The  noise  of  the  tom-tom,  meanwhile,  has  grown  louder, 
and  the  cracking  of  branches  can  be  heard  in  the  distance. 
The  castaways  wait  in  an  attitude  of  resignation.  Abigail 
Gaunt  manages  to  powder  her  nose  again.  The  tom-tom  is 
coming  closer.  Savage  grunts  are  heard.  Then  a  sudden 
shout  of  triumph.  The  group  draws  closer  together  as  the 
curtain  falls). 

Scene  3. — Another  part  of  the  jungle 

It  is  now  midnight.  In  the  center  of  a  clearing  in  the 
jungle  the  cannibal  chief  sits  on  a  high  throne,  with  war¬ 
riors  on  each  side.  In  front  of  him  is  a  fire,  over  which 
stands  a  large  cauldron,  evidently  filled  with  water.  Be¬ 
side  this  vessel  stands  Prof.  Zooks.  He  is  a  most  interesting 
character.  His  high  forehead  marks  him  out  as  no  ordinary 
cannibal.  There  is  an  air  of  learning  about  him,  and  some 
kind  of  professional  dignity  in  his  movements.  He  wears 
spectacles,  and  protruding  from  a  pocket  of  his  loin  cloth 
is  a  slide  rule.  This  last  creates  suspense:  will  he  use  it 
for  making  computations,  or  only  for  drawing  straight 
lines?  He  stands  beside  the  cauldron  and  stirs  the  water 
with  a  long  thermometer,  which  he  consults  at  frequent  in¬ 
tervals.  He  also  looks  at  a  wrist  watch,  and  appears 
worried. 

Chief.  How’s  the  water,  prof? 

Prof.  Ninety  degrees,  chief. 

Chief.  Ah,  almost  boiling!  Quick  work,  prof. 

Prof,  (looking  at  the  chief  with  scorn).  This  is  a 
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Fahrenheit  thermometer,  chief.  The  water  is  only  luke¬ 
warm. 

Chief .  (disappointed).  Shucks. 

Zeek.  (in  low  tone  to  prof).  What  time  is  it? 

Prof,  (surprised).  Half -past  twelve.  (Then  to  himself). 
That  wasn’t  in  the  script! 

(Zeek  walks  away,  grumbling;  he  is  impatient  for  his 

cue). 

Chief,  (who  during  the  above  secret  conference  has 
been  twiddling  his  thumbs  impatiently).  How  come  the 
water’s  taking  so  long  to  boil? 

Prof.  I  spilled  a  bag  of  salt  (NaCl)  into  the  pot.  That 
has  raised  the  boiling-point.  Rather  clever,  what? 

(He  looks  around  for  applause.  The  warriors,  how¬ 
ever,  have  begun  to  grumble  in  discontent,  and  things  look 
black  for  Zooks.  But  he  is  saved  by  the  entrance  of  a  band 
of  cannibals  with  the  castaways  in  captivity) . 

Chief,  (scarcely  able  to  control  his  emotions).  Ah,  we 

eat! 

Prof.  Now  for  a  real  feast.  Everyone’s  awake!  (A 
snore  in  the  auditorium  informs  him  he  is  wrong;  so  he 
tactfully  changes  the  subject) .  The  water’s  not  quite  boiling. 

Lord  S.  (looking  at  the  cauldron).  Are  you  going  to 
cook  something  in  there? 

Chief,  (sarcastically).  No.  Mammy,  here  (pointing  to  a 
fat  lady  beside  him)  is  going  to  do  the  laundry. 

Lord,  (not  understanding  what  laundry  there  is  to  be 
done) .  But — 

Chief.  Quiet!  And  you,  Zeek,  hustle  up  the  grub.  I’m 
hungry. 
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(Zeek  steps  forward.  His  cue  at  last!  He  is  a  pleasant 
looking  fellow,  whose  ears  stand  out  perpendicular  to  his 
head,  giving  him  the  appearance  of  one  who  has  been  wig¬ 
gling  his  ears,  and  got  “stuck”  in  the  process.  Zeek  is  the 
chef,  and  he  displays  that  title  by  putting  on  a  tall  white 
hat). 

Zeek.  What’ll  you  have,  chief? 

Chief,  (eyeing  Lord  Stoutley’s  portly  form,  and  smiling 
in  approval).  Don’t  ask  foolish  questions,  Zeek. 

Lord,  (trembling).  You  can’t  eat  me!  Why  that — that 
would  be  cannibalism. 

(The  chief  bows  and  smiles.  This  frightens  Lord  S. 
all  the  more.  The  chief,  on  the  other  hand,  becomes  more 
and  more  benevolent) . 

Chief.  If  you  have  any  famous  last  words,  pardner, 
speak  now,  or  forever  hold  your  peace. 

Lord  S.  You  can’t  do  this  to  me.  I’ll  have  the  royal 
navy  on  you! 

(Seeing  that  his  threats  are  of  no  avail,  he  looks 
around  appealingly.  Lady  S.  is  very  sorry  for  him,  but  is 
too  busy  trying  to  appear  inconspicuous  to  render  her 
husband  any  effective  aid.  She  has  not  yet  reduced  sufficient¬ 
ly  to  enable  her  to  attract  attention  without  fatal  conse¬ 
quences')  . 

Pete,  (who  has  a  personal  grudge  against  the  canni¬ 
bals,  since  they  have  chopped  up  his  helm  for  firewood) .  See 
here,  you  gluttons,  you’d  better  go  easy.  I’ll  have  the  U.  S. 
government  on  you  for  this. 

Chief.  Oh,  tush,  and  phooey  to  you.  How’s  the  water, 
prof? 
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Prof.  It’s  boiling,  chief. 

Chief.  O.  K,  put  the  meat  in. 

(A  group  of  warriors  step  toward  Lord  S.,  but  Pete 
meets  them.  A  brief  struggle  occurs,  during  which  five 
warriors  are  hurled  to  the  ground.  But  Pete  is  overpowered. 
The  sailor  is  placed  between  two  warriors  who  let  him 
know  that  they  will  thrust  their  spears  into  him  at  the 
slightest  provocation.  He  submits.  The  struggling  noble¬ 
man,  meanwhile,  is  carried  by  force  toward  the  boiling 
water) . 

Anna,  (turning  on  the  full  force  of  her  charms).  Oh, 
chief ! 

Chief,  (startled).  Huh,  what  do  you  want?  (He  waves 
to  the  warriors  carrying  Lord.  They  stop). 

Anna.  You  don’t  want  to  eat  that  man — 

Chief,  (seeing  her  plan).  Oh,  shut  up!  (turns  to  the 
warriors  once  more). 

Anna,  (losing  patience).  Wait,  chief,  you  cannot  eat 
that  man! 

Chief,  (not  liking  the  tone  of  her  voice).  Well,  why 

not? 

Anna,  (triumphantly).  Because  today  is  Friday! 

Chief,  (growing  pale).  What!  Did  you  hear  that,  prof? 
What  have  you  got  to  say? 

(The  prof  fumbles  through  the  pockets  of  his  Hawaiian 
breeches,  and  pulls  out  a  calendar,  which  he  consults  with 
scientific  precision.  His  voice  is  scarcely  audible  as  he 
replies). 

Prof.  The  young  lady  is  quite  right,  chief. 

(The  chief  bursts  into  tears). 
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Chief,  (wringing  his  hands  in  despair) .  Then  why  don’t 
you  cook  the  mermaid  we  caught  ? 

Zeeks.  She’s  an  animal. 

Prof.  She  is  not !  She  is  a  fish. 

Zeeks.  She’s  an  animal. 

Chief,  (stamping  his  foot  and  shouting  through  his 
tears) .  Stop  that!  We  argued  about  that  all  day  last  Friday. 

Zeeks.  (wearily).  Looks  like  we  have  canned  salmon 
again. 

Chief,  (suddenly  revolting  against  tradition).  Nope. 
We  eat  this  guy. 

Zee k.  (very  much  pleased,  but  trying  to  appear 
shocked).  What!  On  Friday? 

Chief.  Yeah,  on  Friday.  So  what?  (The  warriors  raise 
Lord  S.,  and  proceed  to  insert  him  into  the  cauldron). 
Wait!  Take  off  his  shirt.  You  know  I  can’t  eat  starch. 
(They  obey,  and  are  again  ready). 

Anna,  (in  a  last  effort  to  save  Lord  S.).  Wait! 

(The  warriors  ignore  her.  But  now  a  low  moaning 
noise  is  heard,  and  all  the  cannibals  stop). 

Den.  An  airplane! 

Chief.  Blackout! 

(The  fire  is  quickly  extinguished,  and  the  cannibals 
stand  motionless  to  avoid  attracting  attention.  The  drone 
of  the  airplane  dies  away). 

Zeek.  (relieved).  Danger’s  past. 

(Again  the  warriors  seize  Lord  S.,  but  just  as  they  lift 
him,  they  hear  a  voice). 

Voice.  Drop  him  I  say! 

(They  drop  him — on  his  head — and  look  around  guilt- 
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ily.  Thinking  it  was  only  the  radio,  they  again  reach  for 
Lord  S.). 

Voice.  Stop,  or  I’ll  shoot. 

(They  stop  and  look  around  in  terror.  Then  Reginald 
enters — -from  above — on,  or  rather  under,  a  parachute. 
This  is  the  climax,  and  should  be  carefully  rehearsed.  Much 
of  the  effect  will  be  lost  if  Reginald  lands  in  the  balcony 
instead  of  on  the  stage). 

Anna.  Reginald! 

Reg.  Annabelle! 

(The  cannibals  look  down,  embarrassed). 

Lord  S.  (to  cannibals,  having  recovered  his  lost  dig¬ 
nity)  .  You  may  depart,  varlets. 

(They  file  out  sheepishly,  and  later  become  vegeta¬ 
rians). 

Anna,  (who  really  prefers  Reginald’s  arms  around  her 
to  all  the  wealth  Dennis  can  lavish  on  her) .  Did  you  succeed 
in  Hollywood,  Reginald? 

Reg.  No,  dear.  They  told  me  they  couldn’t  make  a  yes- 
man  out  of  a  nobody.  And  I  had  a  miserable  time.  Hedy 
Lamarr  was  always  flirting  with  me.  But  now  I’m  going 
back  to  the  farm, — and  you’re  coming  with  me. 

Anna.  Reginald! 

Reg.  Darling! 

Den.  Nuts! 

—  Curtain  — 
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Defense  Mechanism 

Michael  Walter  Sullivan  *40 

WAR  and  defense  mechanism — these  are  common 
enough  words  in  these  troubled  times.  But  to  the 
medical  scientist  there  is  always  one  war,  against  disease; 
and  one  source  of  defense  mechanism,  the  human  body. 
As  in  other  wars  so  in  this  war  there  are  assaults,  battles 
and  victories.  Each  new  assault  must  be  met  and  repulsed. 
If  man  is  to  survive  these  battles  they  must  be  decided  in 
favor  of  the  body.  The  remarkable  way  in  which  this 
body  marshals  its  forces  to  meet  the  various  assaults  is 
more  wonderful  and  intelligent  than  the  strategy  of  the 
greatest  general.  In  the  words  of  Shakespeare,  “What  a 
piece  of  work  is  man!”  And  what  little  appreciation  of 
the  full  import  of  this  statement  have  we  who  are  laymen. 

Let  us  consider  the  work  of  this  defense  mechanism 
and  a  few  methods  which  the  body  uses  in  overcoming 
invaders.  The  body  must  be  prepared  at  all  times  to  meet 
the  attacks  of  bacteria,  poisons,  wounds,  and  all  general 
conditions  unfavorable  to  health.  Deep  cuts  are  constantly 
being  received  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  The  structural 
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framework  or  bones  may  be  broken.  Inside  the  body  there 
are  numerous  germs  that  must  be  kept  in  subordination. 
The  necessity  of  assimilating  external  materials  such  as 

air  and  food  demands  constant  vigilance  to  detect  and  take 

* 

care  of  impurities.  All  these  activities  demand  an  intelli¬ 
gent  marshaling  of  the  forces  of  the  parts  for  the  good  of 
the  whole.  As  an  example  of  this  let  us  see  what  happens 
in  the  case  of  the  common  boil. 

Because  of  failure  to  keep  a  part  thoroughly  clean, 
perhaps,  or  because  of  a  weakened  condition,  pus-producing 
bacteria,  which  live  close  to  the  hair-roots  in  the  skin, 
begin  to  multiply.  As  they  grow  they  irritate  and  as  a 
consequence  the  capillaries,  minute  blood  vessels  of  the 
region,  are  injured,  and  this  action  increases  the  permea¬ 
bility  of  their  wall.  As  a  result,  plasma,  which  constitutes 
the  liquid  part  of  the  blood,  escapes  into  the  tissue  spaces 
where  it  forms  a  fine  fibrinous  network.  The  surrounding 
lymph  vessels  are  closed  by  clots.  The  network  of  fibrin 
and  the  occluded  lymphatics  cut  oif  the  rest  of  the  body 
from  the  inflamed  area;  an  example  of  perfect  defense 
mechanism.  But  it  does  not  stop  at  that.  Immediately  the 
barrier  has  been  set  up,  leucocytes,  the  white  blood  cells, 
begin  to  gather  in  the  region  and  begin  to  devour  the  im¬ 
prisoned  bacteria.  Of  course,  a  local  injury  results  but 
the  body  as  a  whole  is  protected.  The  accumulated  mate¬ 
rial  causes  swelling.  A  whitish  mass  forms.  The  devouring 
process  continues  and  gradually  eats  a  way  to  the  surface 
of  the  skin.  At  this  point  the  mass  is  discharged  as  “pus.” 
The  danger  which  the  whole  body  escapes  from  these  poison 
invaders  is  occasionally  demonstrated  by  a  careless  person 
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who  pricks  an  inflamed  spot  before  it  is  walled  off  and  as  a 
result  suffers  serious  blood  poisoning. 

A  more  common  defense  method  is  exhibited  when  we 
sneeze.  The  very  sensitive  mucous  membrane  of  the  nostril 
has  been  stimulated  by  a  foreign  body,  a  nerve  impulse 
passes  to  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  automatically  motor 
impulses  are  sent  into  the  respiratory  organs.  A  deep 
inspiration  results,  quickly  followed  by  a  violent  expiration 
of  air  through  the  mouth.  The  force  of  the  air  rushing 
through  the  nasal  passages  usually  carries  the  foreign  ob¬ 
ject  with  it. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  the  sneezing  defense  fails,  or 
that  the  object  “went  down  the  wrong  way”  on  being  swal¬ 
lowed.  In  the  larynx  is  an  impassable  barrier.  In  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  inspiratory  movement  which  might  carry  the 
object  into  the  lungs  is  sharply  stopped,  due  to  nerve  im¬ 
pulses  borne  to  the  brain  that  inhibit  the  respiratory  center. 
At  the  same  time  a  vigorous  expiration,  a  cough,  results 
and  the  offending  object  is  swept  upward  out  of  the  larynx. 
Such  reflex  effects  are  induced  by  objects  entering  the 
larynx  from  below  as  well  as  from  above.  That  is  how  we 
clear  out  secretions  from  the  windpipe  and  bronchial  tubes 
when  we  have  a  cold  in  the  chest.  The  great  importance  of 
these  reflexes  are  provided  by  the  development  of  pneu¬ 
monia,  when  the  sensitivity  of  the  nerves  of  the  larynx  is 
deadened  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  cough  reflex  is  no 
longer  on  guard. 

Again,  if  an  irritant  substance  is  propelled  or  goes 
down  into  the  stomach  it  may  be  quickly  and  forcibly  eject¬ 
ed.  The  following  series  of  events  take  place.  First,  there  is 
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a  feeling  of  nausea  accompanied  by  a  large  flow  of  saliva 
which  is  constantly  swallowed.  At  the  same  time  in  the 
stomach  there  is  a  secretion  of  watery  mucus  from  the 
gastric  wall.  Thus  the  entire  contents  of  the  stomach  is 
diluted  'making  it  much  easier  to  discharge.  Respiration 
becomes  more  rapid.  The  diaphragm  and  the  abdominal 
muscles  contract  simultaneously  increasing  the  pressure  on 
the  abdominal  contents.  At  the  same  time  also  the  glottis, 
a  narrow  opening  between  the  vocal  chords,  closes.  This 
happens  so  that  as  the  diaphragm  descends  it  will  not  draw 
air  into  the  lungs  and  so  the  pressure  in  the  chest  will  be 
lessened  greatly.  The  esophagus,  the  opening  into  the 
stomach,  dilates.  The  diluted  gastric  contents  are  forcibly 
“thrown  up.” 

The  external  surface  of  the  eye  is  an  example  of  an¬ 
other  organ  well  protected  from  invasion  and  injury  from 
foreign  bodies.  In  the  first  place  the  eye  is  well  protected 
by  its  position  in  the  head.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  hard, 
bony  socket.  When  danger  approaches  it  is  covered  in  a 
lightening-like  manner  by  the  lids.  The  conjunctiva,  or 
outer  coating  of  the  eyeball  (which  is,  in  fact,  a  specialized, 
transparent  part  of  the  eyelids),  is  so  sensitive  that  the 
smallest  particle  on  its  surface  causes  such  irritation  that 
rapid  winking  and  a  copious  flow  of  tears  follow.  Thus 
the  tears  tend  to  wash  the  object  away  and  the  lids  are  a 
mechanical  force  brought  to  bear  on  the  process.  If  these 
activities  fail  mucus  is  secreted  which  protects  the  surface 
moving  around  the  foreign  body  until  it  can  be  removed 
by  mechanical  means.  Thus  we  see  how  a  most  prominent 
sense  organ  is  kept  from  harm. 
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The  term  applied  to  these  operations  of  our  defense 
mechanism  is  “adaptive  functions.”  They  are  the  means 
by  which  our  organs  meet  these  new  situations  such  as 
change  in  environment,  injury,  and  disease.  So  far  we 
have  seen  how  the  parts  of  our  body  adapt  themselves  to 
minor  injuries.  Now  let  us  turn  to  a  more  specialized  case, 
that  of  a  haemorrhage  resulting  from  a  deep  wound. 

When  a  certain  amount  of  blood  is  lost  the  nerve 
center  controlling  the  flow  of  blood  reacts  to  maintain  nor¬ 
mal  arterial  pressure  so  that  circulation  in  the  brain  is 
unaltered.  (When  the  brain  loses  its  arterial  pressure  un¬ 
consciousness  and  accompanying  complications  result.) 
The  deficiency  of  blood  caused  by  the  bleeding  is  soon 
remedied  by  a  transfer  of  fluid  from  the  tissues  and  muscles 
of  the  body  to  the  blood  stream.  Extreme  thirst  follows 
which  is  always  the  result  of  haemorrhage.  The  patient 
drinks  much  water  which  the  blood  immediately  absorbs 
from  the  stomach.  As  a  result  the  normal  volume  of  fluid 
is  restored.  But  this  is  not  all.  Since  the  blood  needs  new 
red  corpuscles  these  escape  from  the  organs  in  which  they 
were  stored  and  pass  into  the  circulatory  system.  And, 
finally,  the  bone  marrow  begins  supplying  the  corpuscles 
which  complete  the  regeneration  of  the  blood. 

At  the  same  time  another  process  is  going  on  about  the 
wound  that  caused  the  loss  of  blood.  If  it  has  been  kept 
clean  in  three  or  four  days  a  smooth  glistening  red  surface 
is  seen.  Then  suddenly  it  begins  to  decrease  rapidly.  This 
is  caused  by  a  contraction  of  new  tissue  covering  the  wound. 
At  the  same  time  the  cells  of  the  skin  begin  to  glide  over 
the  red  surface  as  a  white  edge  and  finally  cover  the  whole 
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area.  A  scar  forms  due  to  the  joining  of  two  types  of  tissue, 
the  connective  tissue  filling  the  wound  and  the  epithelial 
cells  which  advance  over  its  surface  from  the  borders.  It 
is  the  connective  tissue  that  causes  the  contraction  of  the 
wound;  the  epithelial  tissue  is  the  covering  membrane. 
Thus,  the  whole  body  adapts  itself  to  haemorrhage. 

And  so,  the  human  being  is  always  at  war,  using  a 
defense  mechanism  provided  by  God;  a  defense  mechanism 
so  involved  and  so  perfect  that  no  one  would  attempt  to 
simulate  it;  a  defense  mechanism  so  silent  and  so  efficient 
that  the  most  of  us  live  our  long  lives,  and  die  wholly  un¬ 
ware  of  its  existence. 
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God’s  Nephews 


"The  saint  is  the  son  of  God;  the  artist,  to  quote  Dante’s 
happy  phrase,  is  God’s  nephew.” 

— Papini 

Lei7t  and  Easter  brought  with  them  to  Boston  two  absorbingly 
interesting  exhibitions  of  art,  the  first,  "The  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages,” 
at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts;  and  the  second,  '' Contemporary  Religious 
Art,”  at  the  galleries  of  the  Pius  XI  Co-operative  Centre  on  Franklin 
Street.  The  first  was  rich,  breath-taking,  and  carried  an  incidental 
interest  because  the  Fine  Arts  has  hitherto  had  almost  no  space  for 
medieval  art ;  we  suspect  that  the  founding  fathers  of  the  Museum, 
true  to  their  Puritan  traditions,  held  so  violently  Papist  a  period  in 
abomination.  However  that  may  be,  and  however  much  our  sensibilities 
were  offended  by  the  superior  attitude  of  patient  tolerance  taken  by  the 
lecturer  on  the  exhibit  (not  to  speak  of  her  insinuations  about  ”the 
products  of  an  outworn  ritualism” ),  we  are  nevertheless  grateful  to  the 
directors  of  the  Museum  for  assembling  so  magnificent  a  display.  We 
understand  that  it  would  have  been  even  more  splendid  had  not  con¬ 
ditions  in  Europe  prevented  the  importing  of  items  from  foreign  col¬ 
lections. 

The  Pius  XI  Co-operative  with  its  characteristic  refreshing  origi¬ 
nality,  supplemented  the  exhibition  at  the  Museum  with  a  showing  of 
contemporary  religious  art.  While  naturally  not  as  rich  or  extensive, 
it  gave  concrete  evidence  of  the  vitality  of  the  Catholic  Idea,  and  it 
awakened  us  to  the  possibilities  of  the  Faith  as  a  stimulus  and  theme 
for  twentieth-century  artists. 

We  present  this  month  two  very  thoughtful  essays,  inspired  by  the 
two  exhibits  but  written  from  different  points  of  view,  and  leave  con¬ 
clusions  to  our  readers.  (We  cherish  our  own  opinions!) 
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Interpretation 

Raymond  F.  Scannell  *41 

"The  Middle  Ages  sleep  in  alabaster, 

A  delicate  fine  sleep.  They  never  knew 
The  irreparable  bell  of  that  disaster 

That  broke  with  hammers  Heaven’s  fragile  blue. 

"All  gone;  it  was  too  beautiful  to  die. 

It  was  too  beautiful  to  live;  the  world 

Ne’er  rotted  it  with  her  slow-creeping  hells: 

Men  shall  not  see  the  Vision  crowned  and  pearled, 

When  Jerusalem  blossomed  in  the  noon-tide  bells!” 

— Wilfred  Rowland  Childe. 

Those  of  you  who  are  obliged  to  travel  by  street-car 
occasionally  may  have  noticed  an  elegantly  lettered  placard 
calling  attention  to  an  exhibition  of  medieval  art  being 
held  during  the  greater  part  of  February  and  March  at 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  If  you  did,  and  if  you  are 
the  reflective  and  sentimental  (in  the  good  sense)  type,  you 
began  mulling  over  any  number  of  varied  and  colorful 
images  presented  in  rapid  succession.  I’m  not  for  a  moment 
suggesting  that  your  mind  works  in  a  mechanical  fashion, 
but  as  a  Catholic  fortunate  enough  to  attend  a  college  that 
is  also  Catholic,  you  are  keenly  aware  that  you  come  under 
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a  very  definite  classification.  Riding  in  a  street  car  makes 
you  realize  that  the  dominant  tendency  in  the  world  about 
you  is  to  seek  a  level;  not  mediocrity,  but  arrival  at  some 
sort  of  common  denominator.  You  can,  of  course,  yield 
to  this  tendency,  but  only  to  a  certain  extent,  because  you 
have  committed  yourself.  You  are  bound  to  certain  fixed 
principles  that  those  about  can  conveniently  ignore.  The 
fact  that  these  principles  have  been  elaborated  upon  for 
you  makes  their  significance  and  their  relationship  to  other 
conflicting  principles  especially  clear. 

For  instance,  take  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  course  of 
your  studies  you’ve  learned  to  acquire  a  great  deal  of 
respect  and  admiration  for  that  remarkable  period  of  his¬ 
tory.  It  was  the  age  of  Faith,  your  Faith.  And  without 
your  Faith  it  could  never  have  existed  at  all. 

You  didn’t  always  have  this  respect.  In  high-school 
you  learned  that  the  Middle  Ages  was  a  yawning  abyss 
dividing  the  glorious  civilization  of  the  Romans  from  the 
modern  era  of  progress  and  achievement.  When  you 
reached  college,  Boston  College,  the  explanation  of  all  this 
left  a  very  positive  impression  on  your  mind.  The  scales 
fell  from  your  eyes,  and  you  were  enlightened.  Another 
glance  at  the  well-executed  poster  and  you  glowered. 

I’m  no  art-lover.  But  then  again  I’m  not  a  Cossack. 
We  all  like  beautiful  things;  I’m  no  exception.  We  have  a 
particularly  high  conception  of  human  dignity.  Conse¬ 
quently  we  are  delighted  with  whatever  expresses  that 
lofty  dignity  in  a  noble  and  inspiring  fashion.  This  may 
not  admit  us  into  the  limited  company  of  the  elect  and 
elite  of  art  circles.  We  haven’t  the  qualifications.  But 
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we  couldn’t  have  better  qualifications  to  be  spectators. 

Medieval  art  should  command  a  great  interest  among 
Catholics,  especially  when  it  is  found  in  an  atmosphere 
entirely  incompatible  with  its  whole  spirit.  It  is  incongru¬ 
ous  with  the  whole  modem  world.  But  I  felt  that  if  there 
were  any  place  where  I  had  a  right  to  feel  especially  at 
home,  it  should  be  at  such  an  exhibit.  So  off  I  went.  I 
brought  little  in  the  line  of  knowledge  with  me,  but  I  did 
bring  the  firm  determination  that  whatever  it  was,  I  was  for 
it.  I  wanted  to  learn.  I  kept  my  eyes  and  ears,  and  what  is 
more  important,  my  mind,  open. 

The  material  for  the  exhibition  was  collected  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Georg  Swarzenski,  an  eminent  exiled 
German  scholar.  A  wealth  of  sculptures,  paintings,  ivories, 
enamels,  textiles,  were  obtained  from  museums  and  private 
collections  throughout  the  country.  Loans  from  the  J.  P. 
Morgan  Library  and  Yale  University  figured  prominently. 

The  art  of  the  Middle  Ages,  especially  of  the  earlier 
Romanesque  period,  necessitates  an  introduction.  The 
stilted,  oddly-postured  figures  present  a  queer  appearance 
to  our  modem  eyes.  We  are  accustomed  to  seeing  things 
depicted  with  a  greater  or  lesser  fidelity  to  nature.  Of 
course  the  development  of  modem  trends  has  forced  us  to 
realize  that  this  fidelity  need  not  be  a  virtue;  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  an  artist  can  achieve  something  really 
important  if  he  learns  to  interpret  nature  in  some  new  and 
significant  way.  About  all  that  could  be  done  in  repro¬ 
ducing  reality  was  accomplished  centuries  ago.  If  we  ex¬ 
pect  our  own  contributions  to  be  enduring,  we  must  go 
further  than  pure  imitation. 
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Yet,  however  startling  may  be  some  of  the  modern 
art  forms,  none  of  them  with  the  exception  of  the  extreme 
and  unintelligible  seems  to  us  to  be  naive  and  rudimentary 
as  do  the  illustrations  in  the  medieval  manuscripts.  Occas- 
sionally  we  hear  of  a  simple  and  untutored  genius  whose 
work  is  hailed  by  the  critics,  and  whose  productions  seem 
a  throwback  to  that  same  medieval  literalness  and  sim¬ 
plicity.  Were,  then,  the  medievals  benighted?  We  know 
better  than  that.  The  standard  of  scholarship  was  remark¬ 
ably  high  at  that  time.  Moreover,  the  paintings  exhibit 
an  order  and  a  deliberate  uniformity  that  indicate  the  effect 
produced  as  purposely  intended.  When  we  examine  these 
compositions  more  closely,  we  become  conscious  of  their 
striking  colors,  and  the  adroitly  wrought  designs  and  deco¬ 
rations  that  are  incorporated  into  the  complete  composition. 
They  add  tremendously  to  the  paintings.  No  one  can  fail 
to  observe  that  they  are  of  themselves  of  extraordinary 
beauty. 

Now  that  we  have  taken  this  stride  in  the  proper 
direction,  we  begin  to  adjust  ourselves  to  these  new  dis¬ 
coveries.  After  all,  why  should  linear  exactitude  be  our 
sole  criterion  of  artistic  worth?  That  would  place  some 
of  the  better  done  cartoons  and  advertisements  in  the  realm 
of  high  art.  There  are  a  host  of  other  things  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Why  deprive  the  artist  and  the  draftsman  of  so 
many  facets  of  joyful  expression?  And  why  should  we 
restrict  ourselves  to  our  own  narrow  confines  and  consign 
ourselves  to  the  mediocre  ? 

Now  we  have  made  a  real  beginning. 

The  subject  for  these  medieval  masterpieces  is  inevi- 
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tably  religious.  The  reason  is  not  hard  to  discover.  The 
Middle  Ages  were  essentially  other-worldly.  The  people 
of  that  time  regarded  this  life  only  as  a  laborious  journey 
to  eternity.  To  us  this  is  a  very  sensible  and  beautiful 
philosophy  of  life.  To  those  who  have  no  hope,  it  is  stupid 
and  impractical.  When  you  die,  you’re  very  dead;  so  con¬ 
centrate  on  making  the  most  of  life  while  you  can  .  .  .  and 
if  you  can’t?  and  why  bother?  But  this  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  religion.  Yet  upon  your  acceptance  of  one  or  the 
other  point  of  view  depends  your  entire  appreciation  of 
medieval  art.  Take  your  pick. 

Here’s  the  catch,  however.  Precisely  because  the  back¬ 
ward  medievals  believed  that  this  was  a  place  of  trial,  did 
they  believe  in  the  necessity  of  real  co-operation  with  the 
Divine  Plan  in  working  out  one’s  destiny.  Good  works 
meant  nothing  more  nor  less  than  making  the  most  of  life 
while  you  can — but  there  was  some  reason  for  it.  Under 
this  religious  impulse,  the  medievals  were  prodigious 
workers.  The  results  of  their  labors  are  plainly  evident  even 
in  modern  times.  If  they  had  not  been,  there  wouldn’t  be 
any  modern  times.  And  another  thing,  the  medievals  were 
happy.  If  they  had  not  been,  would  they  have  produced 
such  a  precious  yield  of  art  and  treasure?  Notice  the 
character  of  their  productivity.  You  won’t  find  any  massive 
statuary  with  swirling  contours,  exhibiting  a  spirit  of  rest¬ 
lessness  and  impatience.  That  was  to  come  later;  when 
Christendom  was  concentrating  on  becoming  complex  and 
perplexing.  Nor  do  you  find  the  solid  and  sober  ponder¬ 
ousness,  so  prevalent  in  much  of  the  pseudo-classical  and 
modem  art.  You  know,  the  impression  you  receive  on 
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viewing  pieces  of  the  latter  types,  is  one  of  awe  and  admi¬ 
ration.  You  are  overwhelmed  when  you  think  of  the  special 
knowledge,  labor,  and  ingenuity  involved  in  such  tremen¬ 
dous  work.  But  you  feel  no  kinship  with  the  author.  The 
magnificence  of  his  work  sets  him  apart.  You  simply 
purse  your  lips,  gravely  shake  your  head,  and  whistle; 
and  after  having  shown  the  deference  due  a  man  of  pedi¬ 
gree,  you  return  to  the  funny  page. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  notice,  however,  that  the  medi¬ 
eval  work  is  a  labor  of  love,  pure  and  simple,  and  not  one 
of  self-glorification.  The  major  arts  made  relatively  little 
progress  in  the  Middle  Ages  (except  architecture).  The 
minor  arts  made  tremendous  advances.  By  the  minor  arts, 
we  mean  those  that  are  for  the  most  part  small  in  com¬ 
pass,  and  have  to  do  with  craftsmanship  rather  than  art 
for  its  own  sake.  Michelangelo  gained  immortal  renown 
for  the  magnificence  of  his  work  sets  him  apart.  Yet 
the  majority  of  those  diligent  workers  who  fashioned  glit¬ 
tering  chalices  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  embossed  books 
bound  by  intricately  wrought  covers  of  gold  with  luminous 
and  richly  tinted  initial  letters,  tooled  delicate  ivories,  en¬ 
riched  altars  with  resplendent  paintings,  carvings,  and 
enamels,  and  adorned  capitals  with  flourishing  Celtic  pat¬ 
terns,  remain  completely  forgotten.  And  they  didn’t  care. 
They  didn’t  try  to  be  artists,  or  live  a  gay  Bohemian  life. 
They  were  too  overjoyed  at  the  splendid  opportunity  they 
had  to  give  glory  to  their  glorious  Creator.  They  began, 
quite  logically  we  must  admit,  with  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
in  the  tabernacle,  expanded  in  all  directions,  spreading  the 

rays  of  their  beacon  of  joy  until  they  penetrated  the  walls 
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of  the  parish  church,  and  illumined  the  entire  countryside. 
Everywhere  the  warmth  of  Christ’s  Divine  Love  kindled 
the  spirits  of  men.  Religion  wasn’t  a  palliative  or  a  curi¬ 
osity;  it  was  a  fact.  And  it  didn’t  barricade  itself  behind 
a  heavy  heap  of  huge  regularly  shaped  stone,  but  beckoned 
to  all  in  the  friendly  Gothic. 

Really,  you  feel  as  if  this  were  something  you  could 
do,  if  you  had  the  training.  You  notice  that  the  technique 
isn’t  especially  polished.  You  feel  a  bit  relieved  and  a  little 
more  at  home.  The  chances  are  that  you  could  do  almost 
as  well,  given  the  inspiration  and  the  proper  environment. 
In  any  event,  it  wouldn’t  be  in  the  least  dull,  and  the  scope 
of  the  work  wouldn’t  permanently  inhibit  you  with  an 
inferiority  complex.  And  you  would  be  happy  too. 

Returning  to  the  Romanesque  period,  it  may  be  noticed 
that  whenever  figures  are  represented  they  have  always 
a  religious  significance.  They  are  invariably  sedate;  the 
colors  are  flat;  and  their  arrangement  geometric.  This 
was  intentional,  since  the  artists  endeavored  to  subordinate 
the  flesh  to  the  spirit.  The  people  in  the  paintings  are  tall, 
slender,  and  uniformly  postured.  There  is  nothing  es¬ 
pecially  human  about  them,  since  the  artists  were  not  at 
all  interested  in  humanity  for  its  own  sake.  Individual 
resemblances  didn’t  matter  because  all  were  identical  be¬ 
fore  the  throne  of  God.  Human  beings  were  simply  conven¬ 
ient  symbols  for  expressing  eternal  truths.  All  men  gazed 
so  intently  upon  eternity  that  the  here  and  now  mattered 
little  except  as  a  means  to  an  end.  The  apparent  austerity, 
orderliness,  and  distance  of  this  early  art  didn’t  mean  that 
gloom  and  melancholy  was  the  order  of  the  day.  That 
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misconception  is  traceable  to  our  own  self-consciousness. 
We  know  that  despite  its  material  advantages,  the  modem 
world  is  a  very  unhappy  one  in  which  to  live,  and  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  understand  why  this  should  be  a  fact.  Sense- 
gratification  is  the  principal  source  of  enjoyment  for  us 
most  of  the  time.  Sights  and  sounds  are  the  staple  ingre¬ 
dient  of  our  intellectual  diet.  There  is  little  room  left  for 
meditation  and  reflection.  So,  we  reason,  if  we  modems 
have  failed  to  find  contentment  even  though  we  possess  all 
the  mechanical  apparatus  for  obtaining  it,  then  the  medi- 
evals  must  have  been  in  an  awful  state.  They  weren’t  even 
interested  in  drawing  a  pretty  girl  to  relieve  the  monotony. 
So  we  place  them  in  the  same  bracket  with  the  Quakers 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  They  thrived  on  the  gloomy  and  mel¬ 
ancholy. 

The  contrary  is  true.  The  medievals  were  ecstatically 
happy.  But  they  found  their  happiness  in  the  things  of 
the  spirit.  And  you  know  that  when  you  approach  the 
sublime,  reality  takes  on  a  different  appearance. 

The  artist  made  up  for  the  lack  of  the  physical,  how¬ 
ever,  by  surrounding  his  picture  with  the  gorgeous  decora¬ 
tive  work  referred  to  previously.  Perhaps  he  felt  timid  and 
ill  at  ease  in  depicting  the  human  figure.  Human  beings 
had  souls.  But  he  could  tax  his  ingenuity  to  the  utmost  in 
other  fields  of  lesser  importance.  The  Crusades  introduced 
the  barbaric  element  from  the  Orient  to  enliven  further  his 
exciting  designs  and  patterns.  This  element  can  be  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  representation  of  fantastic  monsters,  and  in 
much  of  the  mystic  symbolism.  The  backgrounds  are  fre- 
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quently  golden,  indicating  a  superior  interest  in  the  world 
beyond. 

Sculptors  and  craftsmen  always  endeavored  to  illus¬ 
trate  Scripture  in  their  work.  Scribes  enlarged  upon  texts 
by  sprawling  marginal  designs.  These  designs  were  done 
in  rich  and  glowing  colors  because  lighting  facilities  were 
frequently  inadequate.  All  the  objects  exhibit  extreme  de¬ 
votion  and  seriousness  in  the  figures,  but  the  decorative 
work  indicates  a  natural  desire  for  life  and  vitality.  The 
foldings  of  garments  are  done  with  meticulous  care  and 
no  opportunity  is  lost  for  splendor  and  display.  Disregard 
for  realism  leaves  the  paintings  entirely  free  from  anatomi¬ 
cal  considerations  and  physical  laws,  especially  the  law  of 
gravity.  One  frequently  wonders  what  prevents  the  Holy 
Infant  from  silding  off  his  Mother’s  knee. 

In  the  work  of  the  later  period,  embracing  the  closing 
decades  of  the  thirteenth  century  and  the  entire  fourteenth 
century,  you  find  a  greater  relaxation  and  a  humanism  not 
present  in  the  earlier  paintings.  The  gestures  are  more 
stylized  and  more  natural,  although  you  will  observe  that 
the  backgrounds  are  still  omitted  in  most  instances.  The 
Mother  and  Child  groupings  show  greater  tenderness  and 
warmth.  There  is  movement  toward  approximating  world¬ 
ly  experience. 

The  minor  arts  show  an  absence  of  the  minute,  patient, 
and  elaborate  work  of  the  preceding  centuries.  Size  and 
shape  are  now  the  dominant  features.  There  is  not  so  much 
attention  devoted  to  stained  glass  windows,  books,  and 
mosaics. 

A  copper  angel  wrought  in  1475  by  Jean  Barbet  of 
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Lyons  to  serve  as  a  weather  vane  for  the  Church  of  St. 
Chapelle  in  Paris,  show  a  faithfulness  to  the  old  traditions. 
The  head  is  quite  natural,  but  the  body  is  slight  and  slender, 
giving  an  ethereal  effect. 

The  flamboyant  gothic  may  be  seen  in  statues  of  Ger¬ 
man  saints.  The  body  is  still  concealed  by  draperies,  but 
the  draperies  are  arranged  in  excessively  ample  folds.  The 
greater  freedom  of  the  latter  period  betrays  the  gradual 
transition  into  the  Renaissance. 

Before  I  leave  this  subject  altogether,  I  would  like  to 
venture  a  few  remarks.  I  met  a  few  fellows  from  the  col¬ 
lege  at  the  exhibit,  but  the  majority  of  the  people  in 
attendance  were  certainly  not  Catholics.  You  are  tempted 
to  wonder  just  what  their  reactions  must  have  been,  know¬ 
ing  how  firmly  established  is  the  erroneous  conception  of 
things  Catholic  and  medieval  in  the  public  fancy.  It  seems 
a  shame  that  the  exhibition  is  largely  attended  by  those 
who  are  incapable  of  showing  true  appreciation. 

At  the  Pius  XI  Co-operative  Centre  galleries  on  Frank¬ 
lin  Street  there  has  been  an  exhibit  of  contemporary  re¬ 
ligious  art.  The  work  was  for  the  most  part  done  in  the 
modern  idiom,  and  there  was  a  definite  break  from  the  time- 
honored  traditions  that  have  held  religious  art  in  bondage 
for  more  than  a  century.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  much  of  the 
art  work  found  in  our  churches  today  is  in  obvious  bad 
taste.  That  is  the  inevitable  effect  of  a  bad  tradition. 
The  surprising  part  about  it  is  that  it  isn’t  our  tradition 
at  all,  but  a  by-product  of  19th-century  industrial  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Now  the  people  of  the  19th  century  had  a  genius  for 
turning  out  gadgets  in  mass  production,  but  the  methods 
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of  mass  production  applied  to  art  lead  to  unpleasant  conse¬ 
quences.  Aping  reality  and  doing  an  especially  bad  job  of 
it  is  one  of  these  consequences. 

A  rather  interesting  series  of  crucifix  designs  done  in 
tempra  by  Alfonso  Ossorio  represents  Christ  surrounded 
by  the  symbolism  proper  to  the  various  liturgical  seasons 
of  the  year. 

Several  studies  of  St.  Francis  were  on  display.  Gay¬ 
lord  Richmond  placed  him  in  the  foreground  of  an  idealized 
setting.  The  colors  are  subdued,  giving  the  effect  of  con¬ 
tentment  and  tranquillity.  A  stained  glass  panel  by  H. 
Nickelsen  presents  the  saint  (who  seems  to  be  a  favorite 
among  artists)  in  the  center  of  a  beautiful  rhythmic  com¬ 
position  of  woodland  creatures. 

Among  the  examples  of  sculpture  is  a  fragment  of  a 
station  of  the  cross  executed  by  a  former  holder  of  the 
Prix  de  Rome,  and  a  few  outstanding  pieces  done  by  Gino 
Conti. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  entire  exhibi¬ 
tion  is  a  complete  liturgical  side  altar,  with  a  traditional 
triptych  by  Frances  Skinner,  and  a  chalice  of  beaten  silver 
by  Graham  Carey.  The  altar  was  draped  with  a  rose  frontal 
for  Las  tare  Sunday.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the 
book  rested  upon  a  cushion  rather  than  upon  a  missal- 
stand. 

The  principal  objective  of  the  artists  contributing  to 
this  exhibition  is  to  restore  all  things  in  Christ,  insofar 
as  that  admonition  can  be  applied  to  the  field  of  religious 
art.  Church  decoration  should,  of  course,  satisfy  rubrical 
requirements  governing  liturgical  worship.  The  move- 
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ment  is  promoted  and  fostered  by  such  organizations  as 
The  Liturgical  Arts  Society,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these 
people  may  achieve  a  good  measure  of  success  in  their 
efforts. 

I  might  add  in  closing  that  the  exhibit  was  not  limited 
to  the  work  of  Catholic  artists  alone,  but  to  those  of  other 
denominations  as  well. 
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Perplexity 


Thomas  J.  Heath  ’42 

AY  back  When  Sunday  Mass  meant  nothing  more 


W  to  me  than  a  strange  process  of  kneeling,  standing, 
sitting  and  squirming;  when  the  priest  mumbled  funny 
words,  made  spooky  motions;  and  when  the  nun  in  charge 
ominously  clicked  her  clicker  if  Jackie  Kelly  leaned  over 
to  whisper  something  in  my  ear — ’way  back  then  I  got  my 
first  taste  of  religious  art.  For  it  was  in  my  endless  quest 
to  search  out  some  object  of  more  interest  than  the  priest 
that  I  discovered  an  enormous  picture  painted  on  the  side 
wall  of  the  church. 

It  was  a  colorful  picture  (and,  I  thought,  very  real) 
of  the  flight  of  the  Holy  Family  into  Egypt.  Sunday  after 
Sunday  I  would  sit  and  stare  up  at  it.  I  grew  to  love  it. 
The  Blessed  Virgin  looked  so  worried  about  the  precious 
cargo  that  lay  gently  asleep  in  her  arms.  St.  Joseph,  ex¬ 
actly  like  the  anxious  father  he  must  have  been,  plodded 
along  in  front,  grim  and  determined  to  escape  the  atro¬ 
cious  villainy  of  Herod.  I  remember  wanting  to  tell  Mary 
not  to  worry,  that  everything  would  be  all  right. 

As  a  first  taste  of  art,  it  was  delicious.  It  stopped  my 
squirming,  held  me  spellbound  from  9:00  A.  M.  to  9:45 
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A.  M.  every  Sunday  morning.  But — I  was  young  then,  and 
impressionable. 

A  short  time  ago,  however,  I  attended  an  exhibition 
of  modem  religious  art,  and  for  two  hours  I  stood  bewil¬ 
dered  and  amazed  before  several  examples  of  this  new 
school.  Bewildered  not  only  by  the  apparent  extreme  dis¬ 
tortion,  but  also  by  the  entirely  new  concepts  of  Scripture- 
old  scenes. 

I  saw  the  crucified  Christ  in  a  new  and  far  more  grue¬ 
some  light,  the  Holy  Family  as  an  entirely  different  group, 
Mary  as  a  ghastly,  grotesque  woman,  St.  Joseph  as  some 
new  and  horrible  stranger. 

Paintings,  wood  carvings,  ivories — all  were  new  and 
frightening.  I  was  a  stranger  in  a  land  of  fantastic  night¬ 
mares.  In  vain  did  I  grope  for  familiar  landmarks ;  but  all 
that  I  knew  about  religion  and  art  was  left  behind  in  the 
parish  church,  in  simple  prayer  books.  I  wondered  if  this 
were  a  new  art,  a  religious  surrealism;  or  could  it  possibly 
be  the  intelligent  expression  of  rational  men?  Was  this 
that  confronted  me  an  insult  to  Christ?  or  an  attempt  to 
glorify  Him? 

I  scratched  my  head,  wondered. 

And  what  increased  my  wonderment  even  more  was  the 
enthusiastic  response  it  drew  from  the  people  in  the  room 
— all  normal  and  intelligent  looking.  Two  prim  little  women 
were  nodding  knowingly  and  emitting  little  cries  of  ecstasy 
as  they  made  their  way  from  one  painting  to  the  next.  A 
swarthy,  heavy-set  Italian  stood  before  a  particularly  un¬ 
becoming  wood  cut  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  talked  ex¬ 
citedly  to  himself.  A  pretty  girl  came  away  from  a  gro- 
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tesque  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  looking  very  wistful  and 
sad.  I  decided  then  to  look  into  this  thing ;  to  find  out  how  it 
was  possible  that  these  people  could  be  so  completely  en¬ 
thralled  by  such  ugly  monstrosities.  So,  as  a  sort  of  last- 
ditch,  I  pretended  to  look  mildly  puzzled  (actually  being 
dumbfounded)  at  one  of  these  hideous  affairs,  politely 
asked  the  guide  about  it. 

I  guess  she  must  have  suspected  my  brilliance,  for  in 
a  sweet  tolerant  voice  she  explained  the  reason  for  all  this. 
During  some  phases  of  her  discourse  it  was  necessary  for 
her  to  dig  her  way  into  history  to  prove  certain  points,  but 
she  successfully  dug  her  way  back  again  and  helped  me, 
generally,  to  see  the  light.  And  I  feel  that  her  claims,  that 
is  those  of  the  modem  religious  artists,  must  be  repeated 
here  and  now  if  I  am  to  arrive  honestly  at  any  eventual 
conclusion  about  all  this. 

They  interpret  and  (I  hesitate  to  use  the  word)  defend 
this  art  by  going  back  to  medieval  times ;  to  the  times  when 
the  entire  known  world  was  Catholic  and  all  lived  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  norm.  The  culture  and  tradition  then 
established  in  art  was  necessarily  Catholic,  for  it  sprang 
from  clear  and  accurate  reasoning,  from  a  just  and  moral 
code.  And  everyone,  the  slave,  craftsman,  or  lord,  was 
an  artist.  They  all  exercised  a  certain  personal  responsi¬ 
bility  in  their  work,  could  therefore  express  themselves, 
however  meagerly,  in  their  finished  product.  Nor  did  they 
call  themselves  Artists,  or  care  to;  but  have  produced,  as 
a  result,  art  that  will  always  remain  great,  and  good,  and 
true. 

Then,  like  some  deadly  bomb-shell  sputtering  beneath 
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the  floor  of  a  quiet  country  school-house,  the  Reformation 
exploded,  and  all  hell  broke  loose  for  civilization.  People 
lost  all  sense  of  morality.  Truth  and  goodness  were  lost 
in  the  welter  of  heresies  and  heretics.  Beauty  became 
secular.  Catholic  standards  were  thrown  to  the  winds;' 
sham  and  hypocrisy  ruled  in  the  minds  of  men. 

And  having  done  its  damage  all  too  well,  civilization, 
as  a  sort  of  reflex  action,  gradually  gave  expression  to  a 
new  and  more  harmful  art,  that  which  became  flagrant  dur¬ 
ing  the  Victorian  era.  Painting  and  sculpture  became  mat¬ 
ters  of  pure  technique.  It  little  mattered  what  you  did, 
but  tremendously  how  you  did  it.  Anatomy  was  studied 
carefully  for  its  application  to  the  arts,  making  men  ana¬ 
tomical  experts,  ofttimes  poor  artists.  Paintings  grad¬ 
ually  fell  into  the  stage  of  attempting  to  reproduce  precise¬ 
ly  the  figure  represented — and  was  so  judged.  Imagination 
played  little  or  no  part ;  all  was  technique  and  sentimental¬ 
ism. 

And  this,  they  claim,  is  what  America  has  been  flooded 
with.  A  “Repository  Art”  that  can  be  seen  in  all  religious 
shops,  in  churches,  in  prayer  books.  All  is  cheaply  over¬ 
done.  Statues,  after  the  fashion  of  the  modem  Beauty 
Parlor,  are  gaudily  dressed  and  painted.  The  Virgin  Mother, 
as  we  see  her,  is  very  pretty — enough  to  excel  in  a  Holly¬ 
wood  screen  test.  Christ  is  a  “perfect”  man,  being  in  all 
statues  anatomically  correct  and  by  our  cinematic  norms, 
indeed  handsome. 

And  after  some  thought,  I  feel  that  all  they’ve  said, 
all  this,  is  true.  We  cannot  get  away  from  it.  This  is 
religious  art  as  we  understand  it,  but  it  is  false,  cheap, 
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gaudy — an  insult  to  Christ.  In  all  churches  he  has  become 
a  sentimental  stereotype.  And  although  this  concept  is 
new  to  us,  having  in  the  past  accepted  the  other  as  univer¬ 
sal  and  therefore  true,  Christ  represented  with  red  lips, 
blue  eyes,  and  long  wavy  hair,  can  be  nothing  but  false 
and,  to  some  extent,  evil. 

So,  they  conclude,  as  a  natural  revolt,  a  right-about- 
face  away  from  all  this  vulgar  finery,  this  garish  adorn¬ 
ment,  the  modern  Catholic  artist  has  turned  to  the  art 
of  the  pre-Renaissance  to  search  out  that  which  is  good 
and  true.  He  attempts  to  carry  on  in  the  true  Catholic 
tradition  as  established  in  medieval  times.  His  result  is 
shown  at  the  art  exhibit  mentioned  before. 

But  here  I  must  stop  and  take  my  breath,  here  is  my 
jumping  off  place — for  even  with  all  this  information  and 
logic  to  guide  me,  I  still  remain  more  or  less  skeptical 
about  the  success  of  this  magnificent  attempt.  Again  I 
toured  the  exhibit,  studied  minutely  each  painting,  sought 
a  new  and  more  enthusiastic  impression.  I  received  none. 

1  felt  now  that  these  artists,  in  their  attempt  to  solve 
the  problem,  had  gone  too  far.  They  had  battled  one  ex¬ 
treme  by  the  other.  For  in  place  of  the  gaudy  decoration 
(which  has  long  since  become  my  second  nature  in  judging 
things)  they  have  substituted  nothing,  have  left  the  paint¬ 
ing  absolutely  plain,  stark.  Their  reaction  has  been  alto¬ 
gether  too  primitive.  Human  nature  demands  adornment, 
however  subtle,  on  all  things.  These  artists  have  forgotten 
this. 

Gino  Conti,  in  a  tree-trunk  wood  carving,  has,  it 
seems  to  me,  been  brutally  primitive  in  his  creation  of  the 
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Holy  Family.  St.  Joseph  looks  for  all  the  world  like  Millet’s 
'‘Man  with  the  Hoe.”  His  flat,  ugly  features,  squat  body, 
vacant  stare  are  so  coarse,  so  unreal,  that  they  become 
impossible  to  digest.  It  arouses  within  me  a  certain  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  venerable  St.  Joseph,  his  wife  and  Child. 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  done  in  wood,  is  the  same.  Ignorant 
and  empty  features  could  never  create  admiration,  and 
Francis  modeled  in  this  fashion  is  no  exception.  Perhaps 
working  in  wood  explains  some  of  the  distortions ;  certainly 
not  all. 

Alfonso  Ossorio  exhibits  several  pen  and  ink  sketches 
of  the  various  Stations  of  the  Cross.  His  “Crucifixion”  is 
far  too  unimaginable  for  my  expression.  Christ  squats  on 
the  Cross,  His  stomach  muscles  standing  in  black  relief, 
His  noble  head  and  features  distorted  and  gruesome. 

Perhaps  I  can  console  myself  in  the  fact  that  I  am 
yet  the  uncultured  Catholic,  and  not  yet  ready  for  such 
exhibitions  of  Art.  That  may  explain  it,  but  then  must  one 
be  cultured  to  accept  such  art  as  true  and  beautiful?  Does 
all  this  speak  only  to  the  selected  few?  Is  there  a  hidden 
symbolism  which  only  they  can  understand? 

Ade  de  Bethune  of  “Catholic  Worker”  fame  has  in  her 
wood-cuts  achieved  a  marked  simplicity — if  her  work  be 
compared  to  the  trash  of  the  Victorian  era.  But  even  then, 
they  are  hard  to  accept.  Her  paintings  are  so  utterly  simple 
and  devoid  of  all  ornamentation  that  it  becomes  extremely 
difficult  for  one  brought  up  in  Victorian  surroundings  to 
accept  them  as  true  and  beautiful.  I  cannot  find  them 
delightful. 

Sister  Mary  of  the  Compassion,  O.S.D.,  has  here  ex- 
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hibited  several  examples  of  what  I  am  driving  at.  She 
has  represented  Christ,  the  Gardener,  as  a  tall,  lean,  and 
unhandsome  individual.  He  is  lean  and  sharp  to  the  point 
of  distortion,  to  the  elastic  point  in  my  imagination.  Why 
he  should  be  thus  represented  is  beyond  me. 

Her  “Garden  of  Gethsemane,”  a  haze  of  colors,  means 
very  little  to  me — except  exactly  that,  a  haze  of  colors. 

Anyhow,  I  think  my  claim  is  clear.  The  aim  of  these 
artists  is  entirely  admirable  and  necessary  for  the  welfare 
of  the  disillusioned  Victorians.  Their  revolt  against  stupid 
adornment  is  a  natural  one,  a  necessary  one.  But  their 
final  effect  is  so  extreme,  so  altogether  new  to  the  unprac¬ 
ticed  eye  that  it  cannot  be  accepted  as  an  art  which  sur¬ 
passes  that  Which  we  now  have.  I  agree  with  the  theory, 
think  that  it  has  gone  too  far  in  practice. 

So  I  ask  a  question. 

Have  Ade  de  Bethune,  Gino  Conti,  Alfonso  Ossorio, 
Sister  Mary  of  the  Compassion,  Gaylord  Richmond  and 
all  the  others — have  they  gone  too  far  in  their  attempt 
to  return  to  the  Catholic  tradition  ?  Have  they  tipped  the 
apple-cart  completely  over  and  let  the  apples  run  helter- 
skelter  down  the  street? 

I  think  so — wait  to  be  convinced  otherwise. 
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Invocation:  To  The  Poets 


You  shall  be  the  salt  of  the  earth, 

The  brand  of  the  morning, 

You  shall  bear  in  the  saffron  torch  of  daybreak 
To  men’s  hearts 

From  your  own  consumed  bosoms. 

You  shall  be  as  salt  upon  flame, 

Burning  you  shall  light  the  bonfire  of  men, 

Their  parched  hearts  will  crackle 
And  thunder 

With  the  fire  you  kindled. 

Our  glory  is  nothing  in  our  ashes 
Sifted  on  the  winds, 

But  men  will  be  lighted  and  swept  brother-wise 
With  melting  love, 

On  the  hot  blasts  of  Christ’s  love  flaming 
Over  all  men, 

You  shall  rise  to  His  bosom. 

— Jack  Ross  ’42 
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For  This  Cause 

John  C.  Moynihan  *40 

Dear  Mom: 

It’s  half-past  two  in  the  morning,  but  I  just  had  to  sit 
down  and  tell  you  the  good  news.  Betty  and  I  are  engaged. 
You  know  how  we’ve  been  going  around  together  for  the 
last  six  months  or  so,  and  lately  Ernie  has  started  to  take 
her  out — so  I  thought  the  only  safe  thing  to  do  was  to 
put  her  under  contract.  Right  now,  I’m  dead  tired,  and 
going  to  bed,  but  I’ll  write  you  a  nice  long  letter  about  it 
when  I  have  time. 

Lovingly, 

Joe. 

Anna  closed  the  front  door,  where  she  'had  been  read¬ 
ing  the  letter,  and  came  back  into  the  kitchen.  She 
stopped  to  light  the  gas  under  the  potatoes,  then  sat  down 
by  the  window  to  read  it  once  again.  She  felt  vaguely 
hurt,  a  little  bewildered  over  news  which  she  had  always 
been  expecting  to  receive,  and  for  which  she  had  never 
taken  heart  to  prepare.  She  was  conscious  that  a  long  con¬ 
flict  was  ended;  a  conflict  which  had  never  properly  begun, 
which  had  never  been  officially  recognized  by  either  party 
involved,  and  which,  nevertheless,  had  never  ceased  to  be 
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uppermost  in  the  minds  of  each.  For  seven  years  she  had 
understood  that  he  must  some  day  marry,  and  leave  her 
alone;  she  had  fought  off  that  understanding  until  now, 

when  it  was  forced  on  her.  She  began,  very  quietly,  to  cry 

/ 

into  her  apron. 

Joe  had  been  only  twelve  years  old  when  his  father 
had  died.  Even  then,  as  she  set  about  organizing  the  small 
bakery  business  which  had  supported  them  ever  since,  she 
had  begun  to  fear  for  the  future.  By  nature,  she  was  a 
solitary  woman,  and  Joe  was  her  only  son,  her  only  friend, 
her  only  relative,  indeed,  within  two  hundred  miles.  But 
he  was  even  more  than  that;  he  was  the  hope,  the  inspi¬ 
ration,  that  kept  her  driving  ahead,  bending  over  hot  ovens, 
soliciting  business  from  brusque  restauranteurs,  while  get¬ 
ting  a  start  in  those  dark  days  of  the  winter  of  1930.  She 
had  always  visioned  him  as  a  man,  tall,  dignified,  located 
in  some  prosperous  business  or  profession,  a  respected 
member  of  the  community ;  and  herself,  sitting  in  a  comfort¬ 
able  rocker,  graciously  receiving  his  many  friends.  Strange¬ 
ly  enough,  she  had  never  considered  herself  a  potential 
mother-in-law;  in  fact,  she  had  thought  his  passing  interest 
in  girls,  when  he  was  in  high  school,  something  he  would 
outgrow  with  time,  like  his  former  mania  for  stamp-col¬ 
lecting. 

Later,  when  he  had  grown  older,  and  began  to  fall 
madly  in  love  every  few  months,  she  became  suddenly 
alarmed.  His  life  was  before  him,  and  hers  had  been  left 
behind;  she  lived  only  in,  and  through,  him.  Before  long, 
in  an  unreasoning  panic,  she  was  using  every  means  within 
her  power  to  destroy  his  interest  in  girls.  She  would  find 
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fault  with  the  clothes  of  one — very  pleasantly  of  course — 
and  tell  him  she  had  seen  another  having  a  sundae  with  a 
bitter  rival.  Being  a  very  clever  woman,  she  was  absurdly 
successful  for  the  first  few  years. 

Nevertheless,  she  knew  they  were  drifting  apart. 
When  he  was  younger,  he  had  confided  everything  to  her; 
now,  there  were  a  great  many  things  going  on  in  his  circle 
of  which  she  learned  only  from  other  sources.  He  rarely 
remained  at  home  when  not  obliged  to,  but  went  to  a 
friend’s  house,  or  the  library,  or  the  bowling  alleys.  She 
would  sit  alone  there  at  home,  during  the  long  evenings,  as 
strong  as  ever  in  her  unbounded  love,  performing  all  kinds 
of  little  services  for  him,  ever  plotting  new  ways  to  keep 
him  close  to  her. 

In  the  course  of  time,  he  was  ready  to  graduate  from 
high  school.  There  were  the  usual  preparations,  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  speakers,  the  composition  of  the  class  book,  the 
trading  of  pictures.  Of  the  latter,  he  brought  home  a 
dozen,  and  arranged  them  around  the  house.  There  were 
eight  boys  and  four  girls,  she  noted;  she  knew  most  of 
them  through  Joe’s  conversation  only,  for  he  never  brought 
his  friends  to  the  house.  One,  however,  had  come  into  the 
bakery  shop  the  other  day  to  buy  some  sugared  doughnuts 
and  ask  if  Joe  was  around.  She  found  that  her  name  was 
Barbara  Farrell,  and  it  was  disturbing  to  note  that,  though 
the  rest  of  the  pictures  were  carefully  stored  away  in  the 
attic,  hers  remained  on  top  of  the  dresser  in  his  bedroom. 
She  had  decided  that  Joe  would  go  to  college  even  when  he 
still  wore  knickers ;  now  she  determined  that  it  would  be  to 
a  distant  school.  The  nerve  of  that  Farrell  girl ! 
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So,  after  most  vehement  protesting  on  his  part,  Joe 
was  sent  to  a  large  university  in  the  neighboring  state. 
How  it  was  managed,  financially,  is  hard  to  say.  Mothers 
can  handle  money  in  ways  that  make  financiers  look  like 
drunken  sailors.  Joe  waited  on  table,  and  paid  his  board 
thereby,  and  every  so  often  took  a  turn  as  pastry  cook  in 
the  kitchen;  while  Anna  made  her  cakes  and  pies  a  little 
cheaper,  worked  a  great  deal  harder,  and  went  without 
sundry  new  clothes. 

For  the  first  year,  it  was  fairly  smooth  sailing;  Joe 
plugged  away,  and  paid  little  attention  to  girls.  Before 
long,  however,  he  made  a  fraternity,  and  was  going  to 
dances  and  parties.  There  were  little  disturbing  notes  in 
his  letters:  “Eddie  took  Ruth,  and  fixed  me  up  with  her 
sister.  Swell  fun.”  “Darned  if  I  know  which  of  them  to 
take  to  the  tea-dance.”  Anna,  reading  these  with  many 
a  heartache,  was  conscious  of  her  distance  from  him,  and 
consequent  lack  of  control.  The  best  she  could  do  was  to 
write  him  maternal  little  missives,  reminding  him  that  “I 
like  to  see  you  have  a  good  time,  dear,  but  you  know  what 
a  sacrifice  it  is  for  me  to  keep  you  in  school,  and  I  wish 
you’d  spend  just  a  little  more  time  at  your  studies.”  These 
would  work  for  a  while,  and  Joe  would  buckle  down;  but 
he  would  not  be  restrained  altogether,  and  before  long: 
“Met  Jack  Taylor’s  sister  for  the  first  time  last  night — 
imagine,  when  I’ve  known  Jack  two  years!  Glot  a  date  with 
her  Friday,”  or,  “Went  to  the  Record  Hop  last  night.  Big 
crowd  there.  Took  Joan  home  afterwards.” 

She  felt  more  lonely  now  than  she  had  ever  before  in 
her  life.  It  was  bad  enough  when  Jim  died,  and  she  was 
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left  to  make  her  own  way  in  the  world,  and  rear  her  son. 
Then  she  had  been  able  to  guide  him,  to  mold  his  love  for 
her  by  a  thousand  little  services,  by  persistent  devotion. 
But  the  years  were  so  long,  so  long,  the  struggle  so  des¬ 
perate,  her  drama  of  a  happy  old  age  as  distant  as  ever. 
Her  boy  was  two  hundred  miles  away,  constantly  in  the 
company  of  beautiful,  vivacious  young  women.  She  felt 
as  if  they  were  robbing  her  of  what  was  hers  by  right;  she 
could  almost  bring  herself  to  hate  them. 

Then,  about  the  middle  of  his  Junior  year,  what  she 
had  been  dreading  so  long  finally  happened.  He  had  met 
this  girl  “Betty,”  it  seemed,  at  a  house-party,  just  after 
mid-years.  His  next  letter  had  mentioned  her  in  four  dif¬ 
ferent  places — she  had  analyzed  it  carefully — and  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  had  taken  her  to  a  movie,  was  planning  to 
take  her  to  another,  and  was  budgeting  himself  to  rent  a 
tuxedo  for  a  coming  dinner  dance.  Anna  had  crushed  the 
letter  in  her  hands,  and  speculated  bitterly  as  to  what  she 
should  say  or  do,  and  had  done  nothing.  Then  there  were 
more  dates,  more  dances,  and  before  long,  he  was  writing 
as  though  it  were  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that 
she  should  be  his  partner  in  all  school  activities.  Anna 
saw  that  her  son  was  in  love,  and  wondered  when  he  him¬ 
self  would  find  out. 

The  pot  of  potatoes  began  to  dance  upon  the  stove, 
bringing  her  back  abruptly  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the 
preparations  for  dinner,  and  the  letter  from  Joe  still 
crumpled  in  her  hand.  She  pushed  them  back  a  little  on 
the  stove,  and  sat  down  again  by  the  window  to  gaze  absent¬ 
ly  at  the  bleak  sunset. 
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Twelve  years  she  had  waited  for  an  event  she  had  tried 
at  all  times  to  forestall.  It  was  now  here,  and  she  felt 
strangely  powerless.  She  was  his  mother,  she  knew,  and 
yet,  and  yet  .  .  .  his  life  was,  after  all,  his  own,  and  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  her  sacrifices,  they  had  been  made  for  no  fault  of 
his.  He  had  his  own  life  to  live,  and  it  was  not  for  her  to 
decide  whether  or  not  there  was  room  for  her  in  it.  The 
marriage  which  had  given  her  a  son  had  given  her  respon¬ 
sibilities  ;  and  in  fulfilling  them,  she  had  done  what  merited 
neither  praise  nor  blame. 

She  put  these  thoughts  wildly  from  her.  Justice! 
Responsibility!  What  were  they  to  her,  compared  to  the 
anxiety,  the  heartbreak,  the  overpowering  love,  which  had 
consumed  all  her  energies  so  long?  Her  son  was  hers, 
else  why  had  she  taken  care  to  plan  and  provide  all  these 
years  ?  In  the  twilight  of  her  life,  what  power  could  force 
her  to  relinquish  what  she  had  so  long  and  so  frantically 
grasped? 

In  her  anguish  the  idea  came  to  her  that  perhaps  it 
was  not  too  late  yet.  The  old  motherly  strategems  which 
had  worked  so  long  might  carry  her  still  another  few  years, 
till  she  was  ready  at  last  for  a  welcome  death.  She  could 
develop  minor  ailments  which  would  compel  his  constant 
attention.  She  could  send  him  to  a  professional  school, 
once  he  left  college,  making  still  greater  sacrifices  to  impose 
a  still  greater  debt  of  gratitude — if  nothing  stronger — upon 
him.  She  could  find  out  about  this  Betty,  learn  her  strength 
and  weakness,  carefully  turn  Joe  against  her.  She  could 
exaggerate  her  defects  into  deformities.  There  were  thou¬ 
sands  of  little  opportunities  to  embarrass  her  before  her 
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son.  It  took  a  woman,  she  reflected  grimly,  to  beat  a  woman. 

Then  he  would  be  hers,  all  hers,  never  to  be  lost  to 
another.  She  smiled  into  the  grayness  of  the  room,  and 
a  great  gust  of  joy  sent  the  blood  sweeping  through  her 
veins.  She  could  see  him  standing  there  before  her,  big, 
confident,  possessive,  as  he  had  the  day  he  brought  home 
his  first  pay,  or  the  day  he  picked  the  two  quarts  of  blue¬ 
berries.  She  saw  him  in  his  old  overalls,  smiling  his  de¬ 
parture  for  the  jute  mill,  and  she  watched  him,  a  pale  little 
boy  in  blue  knickers,  receive  his  grammar  school  diploma 
from  Monsignor  Bryan.  It  was  almost  like  living  again — 
and  then,  of  a  sudden,  she  knew  the  depth  of  her  love,  knew 
that  she  must  love  him  for  himself,  and  not  for  any  selfish 
end  of  her  own.  Tear  her  heart  though  it  would,  she  must 
grope  her  patient  way  into  the  shadowy  background  of 
his  affections;  she  would  hide  herself  in  the  sorrow  of  her 
loss,  and  comfort  herself  with  his  happiness. 

She  rose  from  her  chair  and  stood  for  a  moment, 
watching  the  last  golden  haze  on  the  horizon  change  to 
purple;  then,  with  the  glory  of  the  sun  on  her  white  hair 
and  stooped  shoulders,  she  turned  to  the  stove  and  the 
potatoes.  Life  would  go  on — as  if  it  mattered. 
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Open  Letter  to  Bob  Hope 

Dear  Bob: 

You  remember  me.  I’m  the  guy  who  helps  you  make 
hay  while  my  teeth  shine.  But  lately  that  good  old  anti¬ 
septic  you  give  your  commercial  all  for  hasn’t  been  tasting 
so  clean.  To  tell  the  truth  I’ve  caught  myself  wishing  that 
some  of  your  gags  could  feel  its  sanitary  effects.  You 
know  what  I  mean :  your  show  is  going  along  swell  and  then 
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suddenly  you  toss  in  some  dirty  or  double-meaning  line.  It 
only  takes  a  couple  of  seconds  to  say,  but  it  leaves  a  bad 
taste  long  after  you’re  off  the  air.  When  little  kids  said 
things  like  that  they  used  to  wash  their  mouths  with  soap. 

When  you  or  Jerry  or  Brenda  and  Cobina  or  Bill  or 
Skinnay  pull  a  sneaky  double-meaning  crack,  you  get  a  lot 
of  behind-the-^hand  snickering.  Really,  Bob,  you’d  get  more 
honest-to-God  laughing-out-loud-and-healthy  if  you  stuck 
to  unquestionably  clean  stuff. 

Don’t  get  me  wrong.  I  love  a  laugh.  That’s  what 
this  country  needs :  more  laughs.  There’s  too  much  brains 
around.  And  don’t  think  any  Sunday-school  conscience  is 
making  me  write  this.  It’s  only  that  I  think  you  ought  to 
realize  you’re  not  running  a  peep-show.  How  about  some 
real  clean  gags  and  how  about  skipping  the  tattle-tale-gray 
ones  that  go  just  beyond  decency  and  stop  just  short  of  wit? 

I’ll  be  listening  next  Tuesday. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Bernard  Frazier 

P.  S.  Tell  Judy  I  was  asking  for  her. 


"Hope” 


Gray  mist — cold,  swirling,  blinding  mist; 

Clammy  gray  mist 

Like  the  touch  of  a  sick  man’s  hand ; 

Damp  gray  mist 

Like  a  breath  from  his  intended  vault; 

Repulsive  gray  mist 

Like  the  memory  of  his  wide-eyed  stare; 

Gray  mist — cold,  swirling,  blinding  mist 
Burnt  out 

By  one  small  beam  of  warmth. 

— B.  Whitfield  Robinson  ’41 
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The  Little  Old  Lady  of  Letters 

Francis  J.  Lally  ’40 

THERE  is  little  reason  to  expect  a  brilliant  future  from 
one  whose  first  taste  of  the  theater  was  that  well  known 
melodrama,  East  Lynne.  There  is,  however,  something 
astonishingly  prophetic  of  at  least  mild  precocity  in  a  child 
whose  first  adventure  in  reading  was  an  English  transla¬ 
tion  of  Faust.  Follow  this  at  thirteen  with  The  Arabian 
Nights ,  Robinson  Crusoe ,  and  the  tales  of  Marie  Edgeworth 
and  you  will  see  the  prophecy  taking  form  beneath  your 
eyes.  This  was  the  pabulum  which  in  1867  satisfied  the 
intellectual  appetite  of  one,  who  is  today  America’s  fore¬ 
most  essayist — Agnes  Repplier. 

Miss  Repplier  is  an  old  lady — that  is,  chronologically — 
but  in  spirit  she  is  as  young  as  she  was  more  than  sixty 
years  ago,  when,  as  a  girl  of  twenty,  she  sent  her  first  short 
stories  to  The  Catholic  World.  Father  Hecker,  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Brook  Farm  movement,  and 
founder  of  both  The  Catholic  World  and  the  Paulist  Order, 
w’as  still  editor  and  it  was  his  words  that  guided  Miss 
Repplier  along  the  road  to  success. 

'‘Why  do  you  write  fiction?”  he  asked  her.  “You  have 
no  knowledge  of  life  and  no  power  of  observation.  Of 
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course  you  are  too  young  to  have  any  knowledge  of  life; 
but  you  are  not  too  young  to  have  some  powers  of  obser¬ 
vation,  and  you  give  no  indication  of  it.” 

“But  what,”  she  asked,  “am  I  to  write?” 

/ 

“Essays,”  he  blurted,  “who  is  your  favorite  author?” 

“Ruskin,”  came  the  answer. 

“Then  go  home  and  write  me  an  essay  on  Ruskin  and 
I  will  see  that  it  is  published.” 

True  to  his  word,  Father  Hecker  published  Miss 
Repplier’s  first  essay  and  saw  at  once  she  had  found  her 
medium. 

A  few  years  later  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  sponsored 
one  of  her  essays  in  the  then  influential  Atlantic  Monthly . 
From  that  time  to  the  present  Miss  Repplier  has  contri¬ 
buted  innumerable  articles  to  all  varieties  of  publications, 
being  never  in  want  of  either  publisher  or  reader. 

Miss  Repplier,  among  other  things,  has  a  phenomenal 
memory.  Mary  Ellen  Chase  writes,  “Miss  Repplier’s  learn¬ 
ing  leaves  us  gasping.  Has  she  read  all  her  life  and  for¬ 
gotten  nothing?”  It  must  be  so!  Not  only  what  she  has 
read  but  also  what  she  has  heard  seems  to  become  a  part 
of  this  astonishing  woman.  She  relates  an  incident  with 
the  son  of  the  famous  comic  actress  Mrs.  John  Drew. 

“I  once  told  Mr.  John  Drew,”  she  writes,  “that  I  had 
seen  his  grandmother  play  Mrs.  Malaprop.” 

“  ‘You  mean  my  mother,’  he  corrected  with  flawless 
but  weary  civility.  ‘It  was  one  of  her  great  parts.’ 

“  ‘I  am  aware  of  that,’  I  said,  as  civil  and  as  weary, 
‘I  have  seen  her  in  it  several  times.  But  this  night  your 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Lane,  came  back  to  the  stage  on  her 
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eightieth  birthday  to  give  a  benefit  performance  of  Mrs. 
Malaprop,  your  mother  played  Lydia  Languish,  and  Lizzie 
Price,  Julia.  I  was  always  sorry  that  part  was  dropped  from 
the  play/ 

“  ‘Good  Lord/  he  said,  ‘it  sounds  like  a  chapter  of 
Genesis.  I  was  there  in  a  box.  But  you — were  you 
weaned?’  ” 

Even  from  a  drama  which  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  worst  play  she  had  ever  seen,  Miss  Repplier  remembers 
a  bon  mot:  “The  heroine — a  thing  of  mush  and  milk — 
offers  to  teach  a  Negro  grandmother  how  to  read.  The 
woman,  disinclined  to  learn,  says  that  her  ‘old  man’  is  satis¬ 
fied  with  her  as  she  is.  ‘But  think,’  urges  the  girl,  ‘how 
much  better  he  might  love  you  if  you  were  a  scholar!’ 
‘Umph,’  was  the  amazing  answer,  ‘I  don’t  want  to  be  loved 
more  than  I  is.  I’se  a  busy  woman.’  ” 

There  is  usually  something  witty  about  the  incidents 
which  Miss  Repplier  finds  it  convenient  to  remember — some¬ 
times  they  may  be  even  caustic,  but  always  urbane.  She 
notes  “the  reply  of  the  Papal  Chamberlain  to  Prince  Henry 
Bismarck  when  that  nobleman,  being  in  attendance  upon 
the  Emperor,  pushed  rudely — and  unbidden — into  Pope 
Leo’s  audience  chamber.  ‘I  am  Prince  Henry  Bismarck,’ 
shouted  the  German.  ‘That,’  said  the  urbane  Italian,  ‘ex¬ 
plains,  but  does  not  excuse  your  conduct.’  ” 

We  can  almost  imagine  Miss  Repplier  herself  making 
such  a  remark.  Her  epigrams  are  classical — so  carefully 
worded  and  absolutely  flawless.  They  are  eminently  quot¬ 
able. 

With  calm  philosophy  she  pontificates,  “Life  is  neither 
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a  pleasure  nor  a  calamity.  It  is  a  grave  affair  with  which 
we  are  charged  and  which  we  must  conduct  and  terminate 
with  honor.”  On  another  occasion  she  strikes  deftly, 
“Reformatory  measures  are  hailed  as  cure-alls  by  people 
who  have  a  happy  confidence  in  the  perfectibility  of  human 
nature  and  no  discouraging  acquaintance  with  history  to 
dim  it.” 

To  moderns  she  offers,  “A  sense  of  humor  is  the  peace¬ 
maker  of  the  world.” 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  a  lady  of  eighty  as  part  of 
another  era,  too  old-fashioned  for  present  day  literatures, 
too  quiet  for  a  fast  moving  generation.  That  reaction  is 
quite  normal  and  quite  wrong.  Wit  and  wisdom  are  never 
old,  common  sense  and  erudition  are  always  young — it  is 
the  people  that  change  and  few  men  change  so  radically 
as  to  reject  any  one  of  these  qualities  which  all  ages  and 
all  literatures  have  extolled. 

It  is  always  convenient  to  link  a  writer  with  some 
contemporary; — we  speak  of  Chesterton  and  Belloc,  Shaw 
and  Wells,  Hemingway  and  Dos  Passos,  and  a  number  of 
other  convenient  pairs, — we  may  not  do  this  with  Miss 
Repplier.  Like  Mrs.  Meynell  (a  woman  of  whom  Miss 
Repplier  does  not  seem  to  be  particularly  fond) ,  she  prefers 
to  walk  alone,  kindly  patronizing  and  intimately  distant. 

Miss  Repplier  has  traveled  extensively,  and  is  a  con¬ 
firmed  Francophile.  “Tout  homme  a  deux  pays :  le  sien  et 
puis  la  France.”  She  regretted  to  announce  to  her  English 
friends  that  she  did  not  miss  them  at  the  overcrowded 
Paris  Fair  of  1900,  which  they  boycotted  because  of  the 
Dreyfus  case.  She  could  not  resist  adding  caustically, 
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however,  that  “we  may  as  well  pardon  a  nation  her  trans¬ 
gressions  if  we  cannot  keep  away  from  her  shores.,, 

English  insularity  was  again  rapped  on  the  knuckles 
when  she  repeated  the  story  of  the  'bishop’s  wife  on  what 
she  considered  the  stupidities  of  German  speech. 

“  ‘What,’  says  the  wife  with  asperity,  ‘could  be  more 
supremely  senseless  than  calling  the  Baltic,  the  Ostsee.’ 

“  ‘Well,  why  shouldn’t  they  if  they  want  to  ?’  asks  her 
friend  densely. 

“  ‘But  dear  Fraux,  it  is  so  foolish.  East  sea!  Of  what 
is  it  east?  One  is  always  the  East  of  something  but  one 
doesn’t  talk  about  it.  The  name  has  no  meaning  whatever. 
Now  “Baltic”  exactly  describes  it.’  ” 

In  one  particular  regard,  at  least,  Miss  Repplier  finds 
herself  in  most  distinguished  company — her  love  of  cats. 
In  this  preference  she  stands  with  Gray,  Cowper,  Huxley, 
and  Lang,  to  name  but  a  few.  There  are  none  in  the  group 
who  can  describe  their  pets  more  cleverly  than  Miss  Rep¬ 
plier.  She  remembers  a  cat  who  performed  as  a  member 
of  a  troupe  in  the  Folies-Bergere  in  Paris.  “Her  fellow 
actors,  poodles  and  monkeys,  played  their  parts  with  relish 
and  with  fun.  The  cat,  a  thing  apart,  condescended  to 
leap  twice  through  a  hoop  and  to  balance  herself  very 
prettily  on  a  ball.  She  then  retired  to  the  top  of  a  ladder, 
made  a  deft  and  modest  toilet,  and  composed  herself  for 
slumber  .  . .  Her  time  for  condescension  was  past. 

“The  next  day,”  continues  Miss  Repplier,  “I  commented 
on  the  cat’s  behavior  to  some  friends  .  . .  ‘But,’  said  the  first 
friend,  ‘the  evening  I  went  that  cat  .  .  .  came  down  the 
ladder  on  the  ball,  played  the  fiddle  and  stood  on  her  head.’ 
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“  ‘Really,’  said  the  second  friend,  ‘well,  the  night  I 
went  she  did  nothing  at  all  except  cuff  one  of  the  monkeys 
that  annoyed  her  ...  I  presumed  she  was  there  by  way  of 
decoration.’ 

“All  honor,”  adds  Miss  Repplier,  “to  the  cat,  who, 
when  her  little  body  is  enslaved,  can  still  preserve  the  free¬ 
dom  of  her  soul.  The  dogs  and  monkeys  obeyed  their  mas¬ 
ter,  but  the  cat  .  .  .  had  her  time  to  begin  or  refuse,  and 
showman  and  audience  waited  upon  her  will.” 

We  can  see  that  this  feeling  for  cats  is  not  a  pose  nor 
a  bit  of  sentimentality  but  a  dignified  and  (if  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  Miss  Repplier)  a  mutual  respect  for  a  fellow  creature. 
Shall  we  who  have  praised  Terhune  and  London  on  dogs, 
condemn  Miss  Repplier  on  cats  ? 

At  eighty  Agnes  Repplier  does  not  prate  of  the  future, 
but  does  not  ignore  it.  She  laughs  at  those  who  tell  the 
old  to  face  what  is  to  come  with  courage  and  spirit.  It 
reminds  her,  she  says,  of  Margaret  Fuller’s  “magniloquent 
aphorism,”  “I  accept  the  universe,”  and  Carlyle’s  quick 
reply,  “Gad,  she’d  better.”  Age  matters  little — she  quotes 
La  Rochefoucauld  “on  arrive  novice  a  tous  les  ages” — and 
adds  “With  God’s  help  may  I  still  love  what  is  good,  and 
strive  for  what  is  attainable.” 

Who  would  ask  for  more? 
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First  Sale 

John-Paul  Dubrule  *40 

WE  had  lots  of  candy,  Philip  and  I.  The  other  kids 
didn’t  even  have  a  teeny  bit.  It  was  a  giant  tin  of 
hard  candies  of  all  kinds;  some  filled  with  peanut  butter, 
some  solid,  oh,  all  kinds.  We  had  to  make  it  last  until 
Thanksgiving,  the  first  time  we  could  come  home  again. 
Extravagance  ?  I  don’t  think  so.  We  were  just  little  then, 
Philip  was  only  nine  and  I  was  two  years  younger.  For 
the  first  time  in  our  lives  we  were  away  from  home  and 
for  three  months  at  that. 

Any  ordinary  kid  would  have  stuffed  himself  with 
such  a  big  box  as  soon  as  he  could  get  by  himself.  Some 
of  them  did  and  now  they  had  none.  Not  us,  though;  we 
were  wise.  A  couple  of  kids  got  sick  on  candy  the  second 
day  of  school.  I  suppose  that  there  was  nothing  else  to  do 
but  even  so —  It  was  the  end  of  the  month  now  and  there 
was  no  candy  to  be  found,  at  least  everybody  thought  so, 
everybody  but  us.  A  kid  kind  of  misses  not  having  a  piece 
of  something  in  his  mouth  during  class.  It  was  almost 
an  adventure  to  eat  in  class.  “You’re  little  gentlemen,” 
Sister  said,  “if  you  want  to  eat  candy,  then  go  where  you 
belong,  to  the  baby  classroom.”  And  then  you  had  to 
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throw  what  you  had  in  your  mouth  in  the  basket.  Maloney 
threw  away  a  piece  of  paper  instead  one  day.  He  was 
caught  and  had  to  write  a  hundred  lines  after  school  for 
being  “so  sneaky,”  Sister  called  it. 

All  the  kids  were  starved.  They  would  have  given 
anything  just  for  a  little  piece  of  chocolate  even,  if  they 
could  only  have  known  where  to  get  it.  That  was  just  the 
way  we  had  planned  it,  Philip  and  I.  It  was  our  scheme. 
If  we  saved  our  own  “goody”  and  didn’t  take  any  except 
when  we  really  had  to,  then  we  could  sell  it.  “You  know,” 
Philip  told  me,  “when  all  the  kids  are  starving,  they’ll  have 
to  buy  ours.  You  know  how  hungry  you  get  before  supper 
sometimes,  well  that’s  just  the  way  they  get.  You’d  give 
anything  you  had  for  even  a  tiny  piece  of  candy  then, 
wouldn’t  you?  See,  we  can  wait  until  they  feel  like  that 
and  then  we  can  make  loads  of  money.”  Boy!  Philip  was 
wise.  We  had  it  all  worked  out  a  long  time  before.  Now 
the  day  was  here,  we  were  going  to  make  piles  of  jack, 
maybe  five  bucks  even.  The  kids  would  either  buy  or  .  .  . 
Don’t  get  me  wrong  though,  it  wasn’t  just  because  we 
wanted  the  money.  We  weren’t  misers.  When  we  got 
enough  saved  up  we  were  going  to  run  away,  that’s  what 
we  were  going  to  do,  run  away.  I  had  a  little  money  left 
over  and  so  did  Philip  but  it  wasn’t  any  more  than  a  dol¬ 
lar  or  so  when  we  pooled  it.  It  costs  a  lot  more  than  that 
to  run  away. 

We  were  lucky,  too,  about  the  candy,  I  mean.  Dad 
didn’t  know  that  he  was  supposed  to  give  all  candy  to  Sister 
first,  then  she  would  hand  it  out  every  afternoon  right  after 
school.  You  didn’t  get  all  you  wanted,  though,  just  about 
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four  pieces  if  it  was  small.  She  didn’t  open  the  “Cupboard” 
every  afternoon,  only  when  she  felt  like  it.  We  kept  ours 
a  secret;  nobody  knew  about  it,  not  even  Gallagher,  because 
Philip  warned  me  not  to  tell  anyone  or  else  Sister  would 
find  out  and  then  everything  would  be  spoiled.  Gallagher 
slept  in  the  next  alcove  in  the  Junior  Dorm. 

It  was  a  rotten  place;  I  mean  the  whole  school.  No 
wonder  we  were  going  to  run  away.  Everything  was  white 
and  strict  like.  The  ceiling  in  the  Dorm  was  white,  the 
walls,  the  curtains  which  separated  the  long  room  into 
forty  small  alcoves,  gosh,  even  the  chair.  It  was  the  only 
piece  of  furniture  in  the  room,  except  for  the  enamel  bed, 
of  course.  I  guess  that  the  only  thing  that  wasn’t  white 
was  the  floor.  That  yellow  varnished  floor  was  almost  sick¬ 
ening.  When  the  sun  flashed  on  it,  it  was  blinding  against 
all  the  white  curtains,  like  a  hospital  or  even  an  orphanage, 
perhaps.  It  certainly  looked  like  that  when  we  all  dressed 
up  in  blue  serge  on  Sunday.  Black  shoes,  too,  that  kept 
us  in  every  morning  until  they  were  shined  right  or  else 
they  couldn’t  pass. 

Every  room  was  so  regular,  there  seemed  to  be  noth¬ 
ing  out  of  step ;  everything  arranged  in  rows  of  twos.  Two 
rows  of  beds  in  the  Dorm,  two  rows  of  round  white  basins 
in  the  Lavatory,  two  rows  of  tables  stretching  down  the 
Refectory,  even  the  lockers  lined  the  walls  of  the  corridor 
by  twos.  The  only  room  that  didn’t  have  rows  of  twos 
were  the  classrooms,  three  of  them ;  and  they  had  six  rows. 
Nothing  seemed  to  belong  to  anybody  except  to  the  Sisters. 
Respect  and  obedience  were  playing  “King  of  the  Mountain” 
with  friendship  which  couldn’t  ever  get  to  the  top.  It 
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would  drive  you  mad,  everything  was  so  lonely. 

The  rest  of  the  kids  were  just  a  bunch  of  simps.  I 
heard  some  Sister  say  that  “All  we  have  here  are  little 
gentlemen,  don’t  you  think  so?”  I  wish  that  she  had  said 
that  to  me,  I’d  of  told  her  what  they  were.  If  you  did 
something  bad,  not  making  your  bed  right  or  speaking  in 
school,  you  had  to  write  fifty  times  “I  must  be  a  gentleman 
and  not  talk  to  my  neighbor”  or  “I  must  be  a  gentleman  and 
be  neat  with  my  property.”  What  a  prison!  I  felt  like 
crying  sometimes  I  used  to  get  so  mad,  just  at  what  they 
made  you  do. 

It  wasn’t  going  to  be  for  long  though,  they  couldn’t 
keep  us  here  if  we  didn’t  want  to.  We’d  show  them,  just 
wait  until  that  candy  is  sold.  Philip  and  I  were  always 
together  now.  There  was  still  a  lot  to  figure  out  yet.  “I 
think  we  can  get  a  penny  for  five  pieces  maybe,  and  if  any¬ 
one  wants  more  then  we  can  give  a  piece  away.”  Philip 
was  to  keep  all  the  money.  He  didn’t  depend  on  me  at  all. 
At  least  I  hadn’t  blabbed  about  it  yet.  The  tin  was  still 
almost  full  and  it  was  hidden  behind  my  rain  coat  in  the 
steel  locker.  Everything  was  all  ready.  We  were  going 
to  let  out  our  bargain — that’s  what  we’d  tell  the  kids — on 
Monday  and  this  was  Sunday.  I  was  “tending  parlor” 
which  means  that  you  answer  the  door  when  any  parents 
come  to  visit.  You  tell  them  to  take  a  chair  in  the  parlor 
while  you  run  to  the  classroom  for  Bums,  or  Gallagher, 
or  whoever  it  is.  The  rest  of  the  boys  have  to  read  books 
every  Sunday  afternoon  until  somebody  comes,  then  they 
go  out  with  their  parents  to  the  “Vill.”  I  hated  reading 
books  on  Sunday;  it  was  impossible  to  get  interested  in  a 
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story  when  all  you  could  hear  were  cars  rushing  up  the 
path,  not  even  Tom  Swift  books  or  even  The  Boy  Allies. 
That’s  what  Philip  was  reading  now,  The  Boy  Allies. 
Everyone  had  gone  to  parlor  except  for  myself,  Philip, 
and  Parker  Burns.  Finally,  Sister  let  the  three  of  us  go 
out  for  a  walk.  Parker  was  a  sissy.  He  had  a  red  face 
that  always  looks  sunburned  but  it  couldn’t  have  been. 
He  never  went  out  to  play,  always  fooled  around  with  lead 
toys,  automobiles,  guns,  and  that  kind  of  stuff.  Wouldn’t 
let  anyone  else  touch  them  either.  Whenever  he  saw  some¬ 
one  coming  he  stuffed  all  of  them  right  into  his  locker  and 
slammed  it  shut.  You’d  think  that  he  was  doing  something 
bad  he  looked  so  guilty  about  it  all.  Imagine  a  big  kid 
like  that  still  playing  with  lead  toys ;  that  would  have  been 
all  right  for  me  or  one  of  the  little  kids,  Jimmy  Kelly  for 
for  instance,  but  not  Parker.  I  heard  Gallagher  say  that 
his  mother  and  dad  didn’t  live  together  but  I  couldn’t  under¬ 
stand  that.  All  I  know  is  that  nobody  ever  came  to  see 
him  and  he  had  to  read  on  Sunday. 

The  three  of  us  were  walking  towards  the  field  now 
and  Parker  was  telling  Philip  about  his  father.  He  was 
a  big  business  man  in  New  York.  “Where’s  your  mother,” 
Philip  asked.  “She’s  probably  on  a  boat  or  somewhere,  I 
don’t  know.  She  sends  me  a  cocoanut  in  the  winter  from 
Florida.  She  did  last  year  anyway.  I  spend  the  summer 
with  her  but  I  have  to  go  with  Dad  in  the  winter.”  Un¬ 
consciously,  Philip  pulled  a  half  piece  of  butter  scotch  out 
of  his  pocket.  It  had  wool  stuck  all  over  it  and  he  was 
scraping  it.  Of  course  he  had  no  intention  of  selling  it, 
that  would  be  tomorrow.  Parker  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
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dirty  candy;  he  fumbled  in  his  pocket  for  something.  It 
was  a  shiny  quarter.  ‘T.11  give  ya  this  for  the  candy,  will 
ya?”  He  had  all  he  could  do  to  stop  from  crying.  He  was 
terribly  lonely,  he  must  have  been  with  nobody  to  care  for 
him.  He  'would  have  given  everything  he  had  for  just  a  teeny 
piece  of  dirty  candy,  the  money  was  all  he  had.  ‘Til  swap 
three  soldiers  and  two  cannons  for  it,  that’s  what  I’ll  do.” 
It  was  all  he  had,  those  toys  and  that  quarter.  I  thought 
he  was  a  sap  to  do  it.  Philip  didn’t  know  what  to  do  though. 
The  poor  kid  was  almost  crying.  Philip  turned  in  the 
direction  of  the  building  without  saying  a  word,  I  could 
see  that  something  was  wrong.  Perhaps  he’d  make  his 
first  sale  and  for  a  quarter.  I  could  see  the  money  already 
piling  up.  This  was  just  the  way  we  had  planned  it,  do 
you  remember?  When  a  kid  really  wants  candy,  he’ll  give 
anything  for  it. 

We  had  reached  the  lockers  and  my  eyes  bulged  out 
to  see  how  much  he’d  get  from  Philip  for  the  quarter;  we 
didn’t  want  the  toys.  He  handed  him  the  whole  box,  three- 
quarters  full  and  when  Parker  went  to  pay  for  what  he 
had  taken  out,  Philip  just  walked  away  alone  into  the  Gym. 
He  felt  his  heart  go  out  in  sympathy,  it  would  have  been 
a  great  sale  otherwise,  but  he  didn’t  count  on  having  this 
happen.  He  hadn’t  thought  of  his  feelings. 

Philip  is  a  salesman  now  for  the  MacGurry  Drug  Co. 
in  Providence.  I  wonder  whether  his  bank  roll  is  as  big  as 
his  heart. 
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Hermits  Haven 

Joseph  T.  Vinburg,  Jr.,  *40 

THERE  was  a  grasshopper  on  the  ground.  He  was  very 
cold.  In  fact  one  might  say  that  he  was  so  cold  that 
he  was  petrified.  He  was  a  dull  shade  of  green,  the  shade 
of  green  you  see  young  girls  wearing  at  the  football  games. 
He  was  very  still,  legs  stiff  as  sticks  and  antennae  held 
erect.  Against  the  hard,  brown  earth  he  made  a  complete 
impression  of  autumn  color.  Immediately  the  story  of  the 
cricket  who  sings  all  summer  came  to  my  mind.  Here  he 
was,  the  same  one.  He  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  pic¬ 
ture  I  once  saw  of  a  body  recovered  from  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii.  Stiff  and  awkward  with  yet  a  bit  of  beauty  in  the 
perfect  likeness  to  life.  Snatched  between  breaths  by  the 
swiftness  of  the  erupting  lava.  Running  through  the  street, 
panic  stricken,  perhaps  charging  blindly  into  the  path  of 
the  oncoming  molten  mass.  And  then  caught — caught  in 
the  very  action  and  manifestation  of  life,  caught  in  the 
beautiful  grace  and  movement  of  running. 

So  my  grasshopper  was  caught.  He  had  been  perhaps 
gaily  jumping  through  the  tall  grass  that  very  morning, 
chirping  as  if  to  drown  out  the  songs  of  the  birds,  gobbling 
up  tiny  insects,  scraping  away  for  all  he  was  worth  with 
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his  musical-bow  legs.  And  then  he  ventured  out  onto  the 
hard-packed  earth  of  the  path.  A  dried,  brown  leaf  scut¬ 
tled  along  beside  him  and  he  waited  to  let  it  pass.  Too  long, 
alas,  that  same  wind  which  carried  the  leaf  engulfed  him  in 
a  wave  Of  winter’s  tide.  When  he  went  to  move  he  couldn’t. 
He  was  entwined  in  the  hoary  beard  of  winter. 

So  he  stayed  there,  just  as  he  had  been,  a  frozen  statue 
molded  by  the  wind’s  icy  fingers.  It  was  very  hard  for  me 
to  tell  whether  he  was  alive  or  not.  Insects  and  animals 
have  a  way  of  “freezing”  themselves,  you  know,  so  that  they 
will  not  attract  attention  by  the  slightest  move.  I  watched 
him  for  a  long  time,  trying  to  discern  some  glint  of  life  in 
his  globular  eyes,  trying  to  catch  the  least  reaction  in  one  of 
his  aspen-stem  legs.  But  he  was  motionless.  I  reached  out  a 
finger  and  gently  gave  him  a  nudge  but  he  did  not  stir.  He 
even  seemed  to  crack,  as  a  dry  pod  crackles  on  the  vine, 
when  I  moved  him.  I  was  afraid  that  he  might  fall  to 
pieces  before  my  eyes,  such  a  dried  up  shell  did  he  appear 
to  be. 

He  was  evidently  dead  but  I  lay  there,  flat  on  the 
ground,  just  watching  him.  He  seemed  so  peaceful,  so  undis¬ 
turbed,  so  symbolic  of  time,  of  centuries,  of  tombs,  of 
great  men,  just  an  empty  shell,  which  once  held  life.  And 
as  I  mused  there  on  the  ground  I  felt  all  of  my  senses  come 
to  life,  to  a  life  strangely  different  from  the  death  I  saw 
before  me. 

The  earth  underneath  was  hard  and  cold  but  yet  it 
seemed  to  vibrate  with  a  glow  of  life  that  made  the  muscles 
in  my  legs  twitch  and  the  beat  of  my  heart  seem  stronger, 
firmer.  My  nostrils  caught  the  sharp  tang  of  autumn  in 
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the  chill  air.  It  was  exactly  the  opposite  to  standing  in  the 
open  doorway  of  a  stuffy  perfume  shop.  It  was  cold  and 
smarty  like  a  drink  gulped  from  the  crystal  pool  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  stream  where  one  half -buries  his  face  in  the  water  to 
get  his  fill.  I  could  feel  the  air  flowing  over  my  face  in 
a  refreshing  stream  and  could  fairly  feel  it  dripping  off 
my  nose.  It  was  not  sweet  nor  sticky  but  strong  and 
virile  with  its  cargo  of  moist,  brown  earth  and  heavy  pine. 

I  could  hear  things  all  around  me,  too.  A  leaf  rustled 
along  the  ground  and  made  a  dry  noise  as  of  the  wind 
pulling  at  brown  corn  shocks  in  a  cold  harvest  night.  The 
small  pine  above  me  was  sighing  a  mournful  solo  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  shaky  rattle  of  the  oak  tree  beside  her.  Sud¬ 
denly  a  crow,  paddling  leisurely  above,  shook  the  whole 
with  a  raucous  blast  of  hoarseness. 

It  shook  me,  too,  and  I  rolled  over  quickly  onto  my 
back.  I  put  my  hands  behind  my  head  and  just  stretched 
out  there  watching  him  overtake  the  white  clouds  and  dip 
and  skim  the  surface  of  the  blue  horizon.  What  effortless 
ease  and  boundless  freedom !  He  disappeared  into  the  folds 
of  a  tall  pine  tree.  I  let  my  gaze  wander  aimlessly  about 
the  skyline  of  trees  above  me.  Lying  there  I  felt  as  if  I 
were  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by 
the  foliage.  A  paradoxical  impression  of  confined  immen¬ 
sity  struck  me  as  I  thought  of  the  wonder  compressed  into 
that  small  circle  of  mine.  All  the  things  I  had  sensed  in 
the  last  five  minutes,  the  boundless  amount  of  material 
condensed  in  that  short  length  of  observation,  what  a  life¬ 
time  of  work  was  potentiated  in  this  little  bit. 

And  then  the  answer  came  to  me.  We  live  our  gaudy, 
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empty  lives  amid  the  dirt  and  filth  of  human  forests,  toiling 
away  our  lives,  receiving  our  pittance,  graying  our  own 
hair  with  worry  and  we  wonder  how  a  man  like  Henry 
Thoreau  could  possibly  have  lived  in  the  starkness  and  dull- 
ness  of  the  forest  of  God.  How  blind  and  what  fools  we 
are.  He  found  in  this,  our  darkened  concept,  the  light  and 
real  secret  of  life. 

This  is  what  Henry  Thoreau  saw  and  recognized  when 
he  built  his  little  hut  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Walden.  Small 
wonder  he  spent  two  years  of  his  life  in  this  environment. 
I  can  see  now  the  things  which  shaped  his  character  and 
influenced  him  to  compound  his  natural  philosophy.  Life 
in  such  a  setting  would  mold  the  strictest  Puritan  into  a 
pliable  theosophy. 

When  I  made  plans  to  go  to  Walden  and  discover  just 
exactly  what  was  there  that  held  Thoreau  I  had  no  hope 
of  even  coming  close  to  my  purpose.  It  would  simply  be 
a  good  trip  and  a  chance  to  get  out  and  take  some  pictures. 
I  began  to  feel  different  though,  as  soon  as  I  walked  down 
to  the  edge  of  the  lake.  Utter  solitude  shook  my  hand 
and  invited  me  to  step  forward  and  investigate  the  plati¬ 
tudes  of  her  aisles.  A  feeling  of  loneliness  sounded  in  the 
gently  lapping  of  the  waves.  Peace  of  mind  and  a  sooth¬ 
ing  release  from  the  cares  of  life  seemed  to  beckon  to 
me  from  the  quietude  of  the  lonely  path. 

As  I  hiked  along  the  leafy  footway  my  moccasins 
transmitted  the  feeling  of  every  stone  and  mound  to  my 
feet.  I  took  barbaric  delight  in  the  feel  of  hard  earth  and 
the  challenge  which  the  distance  flung  at  me.  I  was  really 
waking  up.  Several  times  I  stopped  to  take  pictures  and 
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each  time  I  found  a  good  subject  the  beauty  of  it  was 
tremendous.  Finger-like  roots  grasping  handfuls  of  sand 
along  the  water’s  edge,  gnarled  junipers  and  black  spruce 
daubing  their  dark  trunks  and  roots  across  the  yellow 
shore,  old  stumps  grotesquely  clinging  to  the  shriveling 
bank  at  the  edge  of  the  path;  all  these  were  my  subjects. 
At  times  I  half  ran  down  the  path  anxious  and  curious 
to  get  to  ever-interesting  new  sections.  Once  I  came  to  a 
place  where  two  pines  were  shaking  hands  with  their  lacy 
tops.  I  ran  back  into  the  woods  and  climbed  a  tree  to  get 
a  picture.  It  was  a  challenge  to  me  to  capture  the  lake 
with  such  an  interesting  foreground. 

Further  on  I  came  to  a  lonely  beach  strewn  with 
branches  and  stones.  A  lonely  old  stump  perched  precari¬ 
ously  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  its  roots  bereft  of  earth 
and  looking  like  so  many  naked  serpents.  I  stood  and 
looked  across  the  little  bay  at  the  foliage  on  the  other 
side.  Its  undergrowth  was  brown,  red,  and  yellow.  Coming 
up  from  this  bed  of  color  were  the  tall  pines,  dark  green 
against  the  sky.  I  certainly  would  have  given  my  kingdom 
for  a  color  camera. 

Rounding  the  comer  of  the  beach  I  walked  in  upon  a 
forest  chapel,  soft  pine  needles  under  foot  and  a  soft  green 
ceiling  above.  A  sanctifying  quiet  surrounded  the  place. 
Outside  was  the  still  water  of  the  lagoon.  I  sat  down  and 
looked  out  on  the  serenity  of  the  scene  which  was  framed 
by  the  overhanging  foliage.  More  and  more  the  “prosperity 
of  Thoreau”  crept  upon  me. 

Further  on  I  saw  a  sand-pit  across  the  shore  that 
would  have  made  a  good  study  but  the  foreground  was  so 
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interesting  that  the  pit  was  sacrificed  for  the  dainty  beauty 
of  a  white  oak. 

Finally  I  reached  the  end  of  the  lake  and  stood  out  on 
a  small  sand-bar  to  over-look  the  broad,  sparkling  expanse. 
Directly  beside  me  was  a  small  birch,  dainty  and  slim, 
standing  alone  above  the  brush.  Risking  pneumonia  or 
a  case  of  chills  I  bravely  waded  back  into  a  small  marsh  and 
took  my  picture. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  if  I  had  a  dozen  cameras  I 
could  have  taken  that  many  pictures.  Beauty  was  prev¬ 
alent.  The  minute  beauty  of  Francis  Ledwidge  and  the 
booming  magnificence  of  Chesterton.  I  fully  recognized 
the  attraction  which  held  Thoreau  chained  to  this  little 
spot  for  two  lovely  years.  I,  who  had  merely  started  out 
on  an  excursion  to  take  some  pictures,  was  beginning  to 
feel  the  spell  creeping  over  me,  an  engulfing  urge  to  make 
myself  a  part  of  all  this  living  beauty.  It  was  becoming 
easy  for  me  to  understand  Thoreau  when  he  wrote,  “I 
feel  as  if  I  could  kiss  and  stroke  the  very  sward,  it  is  so 
fair.”  My  mind  was  becoming  more  in  tune  with  the  sym¬ 
phony  of  nature  and  I  felt  that  I,  too,  could  hear  that  “voice 
of  eternal  wisdom,”  which  he  says,  “reached  him  even  in  the 
strain  of  the  sparrow,  whetting  and  clarifying  his  own 
senses.” 

I  finally  found  the  small  tablet  that  marks  the  place 
where  his  hut  stood.  I  paused  and  recalled  the  words  of 
Wordsworth : 
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“One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
May  teach  you  more  of  man, 

Of  moral  evil  and  of  good, 

Than  all  the  sages  can.” 

Then  I  spotted  my  grasshopper. 


Crowns 


Kingdoms  are  ruled  by  tragic  men 
Who  fight  for  ancient  crowns, 

To  flash  all  radiant  ice  and  fire 
Above  their  worried  frowns. 

But  deep  in  every  meadow-place, 

Where  courts  are  fine  and  old, 

The  ranks  of  carefree  daisies  toss 
Their  sudden  crowns  of  gold. 

— Gordon  J.  O’Brien  ’42 
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Myth 

The  Rainbow  Boy  has  wed  the  Star  of  Evening. 

In  the  Sky  Country  they  have  built  a  birch  bark 
House  among  the  tree  dusk  of  the  forest. 

There  is  a  music  in  the  flow  of  water 
In  the  shy  stream,  a  bird’s  call  from  their  doorstep ; 

When  they  come  down  to  pools  they  see  deer  drinking; 
When  they  swim  in  the  pools  the  fish  are  frightened. 

The  trees  are  shafted,  tall — their  wood  is  made  for 
Bows  light  to  hand  but  strong  to  send  the  arrows 
In  straight  flight  down  the  woodways.  They  have  all  things. 
But  they  have  seen  the  red  men,  whose  creations, 

Whose  dreams  and  legends  they  have  been,  forget  them, 
And  now  their  story  is  no  longer  chanted 

Around  the  smoking  campfires.  They  have  all  things 
In  the  Sky  Country,  but  they  are  not  happy. 

— L.  R.  Chauvenet  ’42 
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On  the  Heretical  Habit  of  Mind 

Joseph  T.  Nolan  ’42 


'W/HAT  I  have  heard  today  is  not  heard  once  in  a  hun- 
VV  dred  years.”  The  words  are  Toscanini’s;  the  occa¬ 
sion  was  a  recital  toy  Marian  Anderson  in  Salztourg,  1935. 
They  are  more  than  words,  they  are  a  fitting  tribute  from 
a  master  of  music  to  the  Jenny  Lind  of  our  own  age.  And 
so  Miss  Ruth  Woodbury  Sedgwick,  critic,  author,  and 
editor,  finds  them  appropriate  to  open  her  intimate  article 
on  the  stately  Negro  girl  who  was  forced  to  find  fame  in 
Europe  before  she  could  thrill  America  with  her  glorious 
song.  At  first  we  can  find  no  criticism,  we  are  entranced, 
by  a  review  of  a  career  that  reached  its  never-to-be-for¬ 
gotten  climax  in  the  concert  from  the  steps  of  the  Lincoln 
Memorial.  We  feel  the  meeting  of  a  truly  great  character 
in  the  hands  of  a  competent  portrayer,  as  we  reach  the  last 
paragraph  and  unguardedly  read:  “At  the  foundation  of 
Marian  Anderson’s  life  and  art  is  religion.  No  gothic  ab¬ 
straction,  ornate  with  dogma;  no  primitive  frenzy,  shot 
through  with  jungle  rhythms;  rather  the  consecration  and 
light  of  The  Ode  to  Joy.” 

There  is  but  one  religion  that  can  claim  the  distinction 
of  Miss  Sedgwick’s  six  word  sketch:  the  Catholic  Church. 
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We  can  easily  recognize  the  association;  it  is  a  frequent 
theme  with  such  blatant  organs  of  militant  Protestantism 
as  the  Christian  Century  magazine,  which  first  printed  Miss 
Sedgwick’s  article,  entitled  “Over  Jordan.”  But  we  pause 
on  the  brink  of  a  scathing  renunciation,  for  this  is  no  chal¬ 
lenge  worthy  of  a  cry.  It  is  no  formal  painting,  supported 
by  profound  and  mighty  cogitation.  It  is  but  a  passing 
comment,  a  neatly  turned  phrase  of  balance  and  beauty,  a 
half-breath  of  expression — a  crystallization  of  a  non-Cath - 
olic  mind.  But  under  that  last  definition  we  find  room  for 
comment.  Not  because  it  so  lacks  thought,  but  because  it 
is  so  significant  of  that  vast  mentality  outside  the  Church 
so  ready  to  dismiss  the  Faith  with  a  pretty  phrase,  that  we 
are  amazed  at  the  enormity  of  that  dismissal.  This  is  some¬ 
what  the  mentality  of  the  countless  history  books  of  the 
Protestant  tradition — I  can  still  remember  from  high  school 
days  the  English  historian  Green,  as  he  concludes  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  Henry  VIII  with  something  like,  “But  after  all,  he 
was  the  majestic  lord  who  broke  the  bonds  of  Rome!” 
(After  such  a  conclusion,  it  seems  appropriate  for  every¬ 
one  to  rise  and  sing  God  Save  the  King ! )  It  is  the  mentality 
(and  here  a  true  Calvinist  one!)  that  inspires  Pierre  Van 
Paassen  as  he  writes  his  best-seller,  Days  of  Our  Years, 
and  seems  to  fill  every  page  with  those  glib  references  to  the 
Dark  Ages  and  the  bad  popes  and  the  scheming  Jesuits. 
Author  Paassen  himself  gives  an  excellent  picture  of  that 
mentality  as  he  describes  the  friendship  of  his  uncle  for 
a  geometrist  in  the  village.  Their  only  common  ground 
for  friendship,  he  asserts,  was  a  contempt  for  politics  and 
a  hatred  for  the  Catholic  Church  and  all  its  works.  Once 
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while  walking  together  and  catching  sight  of  a  certain  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  chaplain,  one  remarked  to  the  other,  “Every 
time  I  see  that  monk,  I  can  smell  the  fagots  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion!”  And  it  appears  as  the  mentality,  yes,  even  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Eliot,  in  his  curt  comments  on  Jesuit  education,  the 
superb  refutation  of  which  every  Sophomore  knows  so 
well.  In  a  single  sentence  the  educator  links  such  incongrui¬ 
ties  as  Jesuit  and  Moslem  systems  of  education.  But  under 
Miss  Sedgwick’s  ministrations,  we  have  the  Catholic  Church 
as  a  running  partner  to  “a  primitive  frenzy,  shot  through 
with  jungle  rhythms!” 

Although  we  have  already  recognized  their  worthless¬ 
ness,  it  is  hard  to  refrain  from  amazement  at  Miss  Sedg¬ 
wick’s  masterful  misapplication.  A  gothic  abstraction! 
In  two  words  we  find  a  contradiction !  The  gothic  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  Church  is  hailed  as  a  concretion  of  its  everlast¬ 
ing  truths  and  beauty.  The  spires  that  strain  to  Heaven, 
the  sweeping  arch  and  solid  stone,  are  the  language  of  a 
Catholic  heart,  the  embodiment  of  an  uplifted  soul.  We 
stand  in  mystic  awe  before  the  great  cathedrals — monu¬ 
ments  of  men  and  temples  of  God — follow  their  shadowy 
sweep  to  the  skies,  and  in  the  words  of  the  poet,* 

“My  heart  will  know  and  feel  the  glow 
of  solid  Gothic  truth!” 

There  is  nothing  unique  or  novel  in  Miss  Sedgwick’s 
phrasing,  any  more  than  of  thought  or  application.  It  is 
the  usual  Protestant  portrayal  of  a  religion  so  completely 
misunderstood  by  its  critics.  We  have  trod  the  paths  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  of  old;  we  have  departed  from  the 

*  S.  J.  Lombard,  Stylus,  Feb. 
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essence  of  religion,  from  the  closeness  of  contact  with  God. 
We  have  buried  ourselves  in  the  medieval  pomp  of  pag¬ 
eantry,  and  either  turned  our  backs  upon  the  simple  truths 
of  Christianity,  or  else  obscured  them  with  “ornateness  of 
dogma.”  So  speaks  the  Calvinist  from  the  harsh  severity 
of  his  white-washed  meeting  houses — those  undernourished 
cathedrals  which  Shakespeare  might  have  had  in  mind : 

“Bare,  ruined  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang.” 
But  these  are  mouthings  of  a  mild  order;  they  show  com¬ 
mendable  restraint!  What  is  such  pulpit  oratory,  compared 
to  the  meaty  assertions  of  those  profound  critics  of  Cath¬ 
olicity,  Maria  Monk,  and  the  “Witnesses”  of  a  new  era,  the 
honorable  Judge  Rutherford  and  his  legion  of  record-play¬ 
ers!  We  have  seen  this  black  tide  of  prejudice  completely 
engulf  the  American  political  scene  only  twelve  years  ago, 
when  a  truly  great  Catholic  had  the  “audacity”  to  run  for 
president.  It  will  be  extremely  interesting  to  note  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  American  mind  in  twelve  years,  especially  in  the 
deep,  dark  South,  if  the  Catholic  Farley  actually  runs  for 
the  first  or  even  the  second  executive  position  in  our  land. 

In  her  search  for  a  religion  to  label  as  an  abstraction, 
Miss  Sedgwick  might  well  have  consulted  fields  closer  home. 
Protestant  creeds  in  general,  in  their  headlong  race  from 
the  true  Church,  have  placed  themselves  at  opposite  poles. 
The  simple  faith  of  a  Polish  peasant  with  his  tangible  ro¬ 
sary  in  his  hands  is  a  far  more  solid  actual  and  valuable 
possession  than  all  the  myriad  philosophies  of  the  last  four 
centuries,  clinging  tenaciously  to  the  broad  label  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  that  have  bewildered  mankind.  A  Monday  news¬ 
paper  will  furnish  a  multitude  of  examples;  read  the  ex- 
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tracts  from  the  sermons  of  the  Protestant  divines  on  Sun¬ 
day.  They  invariably  present  a  procession  of  vagaries 
and  abstractions,  references  to  “deep  rivers”  and  “towering 
mountains”  and  “shining  lights”  that  all  have  some  shred 
of  connection  to  the  Book  of  Life.  But  we  have  a  closer 
example  in  our  original  thesis:  having  excluded  the  un¬ 
touchables  from  any  contact  with  the  artist,  the  biographer 
defines  Miss  Anderson’s  religion  as  “the  consecration  and 
light  of  The  Ode  to  Joy.”  We  shall  leave  the  interpretation 
of  this  powerful  pronouncement  to  our  readers. 

“Ornate  with  dogma”  is  an  oft-heard  commentary  on 
the  magnificent  Catholic  liturgy,  and  especially  the  Mass 
as  a  sublime,  dramatic  re-enactment  of  Calvary’s  sacrifice. 
Those  Who  make  it  have  over-looked  the  fundamental  truth 
that  man  loves  the  beautiful,  the  dramatic;  like  religion, 
it  is  an  innate  part  of  his  nature.  And  it  is  significant  to 
note  the  failure  of  Protestantism  to  separate  this  love  from 
religion.  The  High  Episcopalians  have  foregone  the  strug¬ 
gle;  their  service  today  has  grown  in  external  appearance 
to  almost  a  replica  of  the  Roman  rite.  Its  priests  wear  the 
same  symbolic  and  beautiful  vestments  of  our  own  clergy; 
its  services  have  gradually  returned  to  the  “medieval  pomp 
of  pageantry;”  in  a  word,  they  are  trying  to  present  their 
religion,  albeit  an  imperfect  one,  as  it  should  be  presented : 
a  satisfaction  of  man’s  entire  nature.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  present  decadence  of  Calvinistic  Protestantism  is  cer¬ 
tainly  due  in  one  part  to  the  shallowness  of  its  abstract 
doctrines,  but  in  another,  to  the  failure  of  the  average 
man  to  find  any  attraction  in  “bare,  ruined  choirs.”  These 
“advocates  of  essence,”  who  would  sneer  at  the  gothic 
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greatness  of  our  cathedrals,  the  iconoclast  who  casts  forth 
the  “idolatrous”  statues,  and  leaves  altar  and  church  bare 
of  adornment  or  ritual  save  for  a  magnified  pulpit,  those 
who  would  keep  Our  Lord  in  the  stable  of  His  birth — these 
have  failed  to  grasp  the  wisdom  of  the  Church  that  through 
all  the  ages  has  employed  the  gifts  of  her  children  in  poetry, 
in  music,  in  architecture,  and  art,  to  give  beauty,  form,  and 
actuality  to  those  same  truths  of  Christianity.  It  is  but  the 
exemplification  of  Keats’  song, 

“Beauty  is  truth,  and  truth  beauty  ...” 

And  if  it  may  be  asserted  that  these  gifts  are  very  poor  or 
badly  applied  in  many  a  humble  French  and  Italian  church, 
nevertheless,  they  serve  the  same  purpose  in  their  own  en¬ 
vironment. 

If  such  characterizations  as  Miss  Sedgwick’s,  by  no 
means  alone  in  the  literary  field,  are  devoid  of  thought, 
what  gives  rise  to  their  expression?  We  have  called  them 
the  products  of  a  certain  mentality,  but  whence  the  mental¬ 
ity?  Cardinal  Newman  has  adequately  explained  its  origin 
in  the  rise  of  four  centuries  of  prejudice.  This  is  the  blank 
wall  on  which  we  may  batter  our  heads  in  vain.  For  until 
the  heavy  black  veil  is  torn  from  their  eyes,  they  can  never 
appreciate  the  immense  futility  of  their  curt  dismissal  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  as  “a  gothic  abstraction,  ornate  with 
dogma.” 
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Guests 

The  Editors  invited  the  students  of  Boston  College  In- 
town  to  contribute  to  this  issue,  and  are  happy  to  publish 
herewith  their  offerings. 


Puddle’s  Complaint 

Don’t  ruffle  me,  wind, 

I’ll  spill. 

See,  there’s  my  blood  stream 
Running  down  the  path  the  ants  wore. 

Go  blow  on  the  mountains; 
the  earth  will  whirl  faster. 

Go  bend  the  slim  silver  grasses, 
frosty,  lithesome. 

(What  a  host  of  fine  platinum  threads!) 

Coil  yourself  into  a  rattlesnake,  wind, 

And  hiss  at  the  stars. 

— Rose  Meade 
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Sonnet 


When  I  am  dead,  shall  I  forget  the  earth? 

The  subtle  shadiness  of  clear  brown  streams, 
Flashed  molten  gold  with  flooded  gleams 
Of  sun — the  bubble  of  a  small  brook’s  mirth? 

Oh,  I  should  think  that  all  these  things  were  worth 
A  century  for  each !  It  almost  seems 
Without  I’d  not  be  happy.  Earth  redeems 
Its  drabness  by  a  seed’s  birth  and  rebirth. 

I  think  I’ll  tire  of  heaven’s  constant  light, 

And  long  to  find  a  quiet,  shady  place, 

A  place  where  tumble  swift,  impetuous  rains, 
Where  I  can  walk  through  clouds  of  foggy  night — 
Can  feel  the  clinging  of  meadow’s  lace, 

Or  inspect  the  whiteness  of  a  petal’s  veins. 


— Rose  Meade 


How  sharp  the  silence! 

It  is  pregnant  with  your  footsteps, 
Nervous,  a  little  eager  to  be  here. 


Ah!  Is  that  .  .  .? 


Rose  Meade 
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Sunset 


The  blazing  torch  Which  heralds  Night’s  deep  peace, 
Prismatic  palette,  tempting  artist’s  brush, 

Last  leaping  flame  before  the  gentle  hush 
Which  causes  fevered  work  of  day  to  cease, 

Thy  task  accomplished  and  thy  work  well  done, 

In  flushed  expectancy  thou  standest  at  the  gate 
Which  leads  to  worlds  whose  riches  yet  must  wait, 

By  us  untasted,  till  our  course  be  run. 

O  golden  sun,  who  gloriously  dies 
Amid  the  radiance  of  burnished  skies, 

While  ere  the  glowing  beauty  of  thy  face 
In  dying,  makes  men  glad  that  thou  hast  been, 

We  strive,  who  run  in  Life’s  swift-closing  race, 

The  matchless  splendor  of  thy  death  to  win. 

— Mother  M.  Robert,  S.  H.  C.  J. 


Piefca 

What  happiness  o’erflowed  thy  mother’s  breast 
When  Love  Eternal  lay  upon  thy  knee, 

And  ragged  shepherds  came  from  flocks  to  see 
The  Babe,  most  beautiful  of  Sons,  at  rest. 
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His  beauty  filled  thy  heart  with  love  divine, 

When  He  whom  you  both  mothered  and  adored, 

A  helpless  Babe,  yet  all  creation’s  Lord, 

Leapt  down  from  arms  eternal  into  thine. 

Again  He  lies  upon  thy  mother’s  knee, 

The  Babe  of  Bethlehem  come  back  to  thee, 

A  prodigal  returned  with  substance  spent; 

Thy  joy  has  turned  to  grief — still  grief  is  joy, 

For  from  the  sword  that  through  thy  soul  was  sent, 
Was  born  again  in  other  souls  thy  Boy! 

— Mother  M.  Joan,  S.  H.  C.  J. 


Coloratura 

A  hurry  of  tiny  notes, 

Fluted,  silvered. 

That  note — 

Was  a  raindrop. 

(It  trembled  on  a  leaf  and  now 
it’s  tumbling  down  the  leaf.) 

— a  little  bird’s  wing  fluttering? 

A  tulip,  a  hyacinth, 

petals  floating  to  the  ground. 

— Rose  Meade 
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To  Ellie 

(it  being  her  twentieth  birthday) 

How  lovely  are  these  unenduring  things — 

New  little  silky  leaves  that  spill  the  rain, 

And  under  iris  skies  the  startling  snowdrops 
That  will  not  come  again. 

Oh,  I  have  known  you  in  your  hour  of  beauty 
(Given  to  you  as  to  the  snowflakes  sent, 

Winging  from  clouds),  proud  as  a  perfect  flower 
With  youth  resilient. 

— Rose  Meade 


While  Waiting  for  a  Trolley 
on  Massachusetts  Avenue 

1  am  angry  with  the  struggle  of  the  fleets 
Of  traffic,  wet,  the  sand  and  dirty  snow, 

The  groan  of  brakes,  incessant  come  and  go 
Of  clanging  trolleys.  Their  recurrence  beats 
Upon  my  ears  until  my  mind  retreats, 
Screaming,  protesting,  gibbering  and  shrill. 

If  only  I  could  find  a  sunny  hill, 

Clean,  warm,  away  from  shadowed  streets ; 

If  only  I  could  find  a  sun-drenched  field, 
Redundant  with  sweet  grass  and  buttercups, 
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And,  unresistant,  rest  inert,  at  peace, 

Soothed  by  humming  of  the  bees  concealed 
On  little  golden  thrones,  the  flooding  drops 
Of  sunlight,  melodic  sweeping  trees. 

— Rose  Meade 


The  Remembered  Moment 

Lost  in  the  depths  of  the  darkly  flowing  sea, 

Moments  of  kind  sun,  cruel  wind,  the  despair — rain, 

The  forgot  face,  dead  laughter’s  echo,  pain : 

Far  and  forgotten,  they  never  again  will  be. 

We  are  the  sum  of  our  moments,  and  we 

Are  all  our  dreams,  out  hopes,  now  dead  and  vain, 

Like  lost  waves  that  rise,  reach  crest,  remain 
An  instant,  then  falling,  eddy  into  dark  mystery. 

A  moment  remembered,  wave’s  crest  sun-glinted  in  the 
dawn, 

And  as  in  tide,  back  the  neap  rivers  roar  along 

The  lost  rills ;  surging  and  swelling  throng 

The  sights  and  sounds,  all  things  now  far  and  gone, 

Pulsing  the  leaping  wave,  heart  of  the  deep  current’s  core, 
Exulting  in  the  power  of  youth,  its  joy  and  splendor. 

Then  the  moment  passes,  is  lost  forever, 

And  never  will  come  back  again. 

— Robert  S.  Kelley 
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EDITORIAL 


Windy  sunlight  on  bare  cement,  the 
smell  of  moist,  brown  earth,  and  the  pro¬ 
foundness  of  a  cloud-swept  sky  epitomize 
for  us  the  fact  that  April  is  pressing  hard 
upon  the  heels  of  May.  The  last  issue 
of  the  Stylus  has  gone  to  press  and  we  re¬ 
luctantly  leave  its  destiny  in  the  hands  of 
next  year’s  editors.  It  is  now  time  to 


sum  up  briefly  the  year’s  work. 

It  is  with  no  boastful  nor  pretentious 
attitude  that  we  set  down  the  perform¬ 
ances  of  the  Stylus  this  year.  In  our 
humble  opinion  we  have  made  a  sincere 
effort  to  bring  the  level  of  the  Stylus  up 
to  that  set  forth  by  Joe  McCarthy  in  one 
of  his  "In  One  Ear”  columns  published 
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in  last  year’s  Heights.  For  this  reason  we 
take  the  liberty  of  setting  down  those 
things  which  we  honestly  believe  we  have 
accomplished. 

Mr.  McCarthy  claims  that  the  work  of 
last  year’s  Stylus  "smacks  of  immaturity” 
and  declares  that  he  has  "yet  to  find  an 
essay  or  short  story  which  treats  a  serious 
problem  in  a  manner  representing  careful 
serious  thought  and  requiring  clever  writ¬ 
ing  technique.”  We  trust  we  have  over¬ 
come  this  difficulty  by  publishing  "Hang 
up  Philosophy?”  and  "The  Tinsel  and 
the  Tree.”  Although  both  of  these  essays 
by  Francis  Lally  are  short,  they  present 
a  serious  subject  in  an  interesting  and 
comprehensible  way  and  they  display 
a  facility  of  that  great  art,  condensation. 

Also,  Mr.  McCarthy’s  short  story  predica¬ 
ment  has,  we  hope,  been  cleared  up  by 
such  delineations  as  "One  Little  Flaw,” 
a  clever  short,  short  story  by  Gordon 
O’Brien,  "One  Was  Strong,”  by  John 
Moynihan,  which  turns  to  the  difficult 
field  of  human  psychology  for  its  prob¬ 
lem,  and  "Hell  on  Ice,”  a  timely  narra¬ 
tive  on  world  events,  by  Joseph  Vinburg. 

To  satisfy  his  appetite  for  "humor  and 
witty  fiction”  we  give  Mr.  McCarthy 
"Occident  Causes  Accident”  by  Bernard 
Frazier,  "Night  before  Sunday”  and  "Our 
Lady’s  Admiral”  by  Joseph  Dever,  and 
"You  Can’t  Get  ’Em  Up”  by  Thomas 
Heath,  as  well  as  our  inauguration  of 
cartoons,  several  articles  in  the  new  sec¬ 
tion,  "For  Boston,”  and  "Logs  on  the 
Fire.” 

Mr.  McCarthy  seems  pleased  with  the 


fact  that  in  1933  the  editorial  staff 
"changed  the  old  maroon  cover  and  con¬ 
servative  make-up.”  We  ask  him  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  cover  of  this  year’s  Stylus  as 
well  as  the  inside  print  and  agree  with 
us  that  it  is  in  tune  with  the  virility, 
boldness,  and  simplicity  of  a  man’s  col- 
lege- 

We  approve  of  Mr.  McCarthy’s  opinion 
that  "a  literary  publication  should  at 
least  make  an  attempt  to  reveal  what  is 
going  on  in  the  minds  of  significant  con¬ 
temporary  artists.”  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  we  made  it  our  policy  to  include  in 
each  issue  a  study  of  some  artist.  Such 
well-known  figures  as  Robert  Frost,  Wil¬ 
fred  Meynell,  Tom  McDonagh,  Henry 
Thoreau,  Christopher  Morley,  Alice  Mey¬ 
nell,  Charles  Lamb  and  Sister  Mary  Ma- 
deleva  have  been  satisfactorily  discussed 
within  our  scope  of  six  issues. 

To  quote  another  sentence  from  "In 
One  Ear”:  "When  Joe  Brennan,  Stephen 
Fleming,  Herbert  Kenny  and  Cornelius 
Dalton  were  writing  the  Stylus  in  1933, 
the  magazine  had  something  besides  light 
fiction.”  With  a  sincere  attempt  to  remedy 
this  failing  we  have  made  it  a  point  to 
present  from  time  to  time  an  article  which 
has  had  more  than  a  good  laugh  as  its 
objective.  The  sketch  of  "Wendell  Tur¬ 
ley”  by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  V.  Hoffman,  Jr, 
S.S.J.E,  "Portrait  of  a  Man”  by  Gordon 
O’Brien,  "World  Without  End”  by  Ber¬ 
nard  Frazier,  "Lumen  Christi”  by  Joseph 
Nolan,  and  the  two  pieces  of  verse 
"Children  Ma’am?”  by  Joseph  Dever  and 
"The  Weavers”  by  Leo  Murphy,  do,  in 
our  opinion,  fill  this  need  for  real  serious 
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and  thoughtful  literature  "containing,”  as 
Mr.  McCarthy  asks,  "the  best  student 
thought  and  opinion.” 

Mr.  McCarthy  says  that  he  "remembers 
one  article  on  the  poetry  of  Elinor  Wylie 
which  began,  ’I  have  an  eyeache,  I  shall 
probably  have  an  eyeache  for  a  long 
time.’  ”  But  although  he  thinks  that  this 
type  of  writing  is  "unconventional,  it  is 
original  and  thoughtful.”  Our  own  "De¬ 
fense  of  Simplicity”  begins  like  this:  "My 
head  is  like  a  stream  choked  with  ice. 
It  is  congested,  plugged  up,  feels  as  if  I 
had  an  intense  head  cold.  I  have  been 
reading  some  poetry,  some  of  the  worst 
poetry  I  have  ever  read.”  This  surely  is 
unconventional  writing.  Nevertheless, 


this  particular  piece  shows  at  least  some 
thoughtful  reading  and  originality. 

Quoting  again  from  Mr.  McCarthy’s 
excellent  criticism,  "Well,  nobody  expects 
them  to  put  on  a  professional  magazine 
but  they  could  try.  The  Stylus  of  three, 
four  and  five  years  ago  tried  and  came 
fairly  close  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  couldn’t  happen  again.”  Indeed,  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  couldn’t  happen  again. 
Although  we  cannot  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  we  have  done  it  this  year  we  may 
present  the  opinion  that  we  have  started 
the  pendulum  swinging  on  the  upward 
stroke.  We  offer  as  our  proof  of  this 
statement  the  fact  that  our  natural  rival, 
the  Heights,  has  noticed  this  change  and 
has  declared  publicly  their  approval  of  it. 
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Freshmcmia 


To  the  Freshmen: 

Before  closing  up  shop  for  the  year,  we  would  like  you 
to  notice  the  fine  showing  the  Sophomores  made  in  the 
March  issue.  Of  nineteen  contributions  in  all,  no  less  than 
fourteen  were  from  eight  members  of  the  Class  of  ’42. 
Consequently,  those  of  us  who  are  leaving  in  June  look  for¬ 
ward  to  a  new  high  in  quality  for  the  Stylus  in  the  next 
two  years.  Yet  we  notice  that  last  year,  when  these  con¬ 
tributors  were  Freshmen,  they  had  exactly  three  items 
printed — mostly  short  poems,  at  that — in  all  six  issues. 
Clearly,  something  was  wrong  with  a  system  under  which 
such  a  thing  could  take  place.  There  was  no  effort  made  to 
interest  Freshmen  in  the  Stylus.  Perhaps  there  were  two 
strikes  on  them  when  they  came  to  bat. 

Whatever  the  fault  was,  we  feel  that  we  have  made  it 
good  this  year.  We  have  set  aside  a  few  pages  each  month 
exclusively  for  Freshmen,  and  we  have  tried,  by  criticism 
and  advice,  to  give  you  whatever  help  we  could.  The  re¬ 
sponse,  we  think,  has  justified  our  efforts.  Seventeen  of 
you  have  turned  in  material  regularly,  material  which  has 
vastly  improved  as  the  year  went  on.  We  hope  the  experi¬ 
ence  you  have  gained  will  bear  fruit  in  the  coming  years. 
We  wish  you  luck  in  what  you  are  going  to  do,  and  thank 
you  for  what  you  have  done. 

John  C.  Moynihan 
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The  Mariners  Tale 

The  sun  gleam  catches  the  wire  of  my  sail, 

And  together  they  flash  to  the  shoreside  dale 
A  message  which  only  they  could  bring. 

For  the  sailor  can’t  tell  of  the  silent  joy, 

Which  makes  his  heart  so  gayly  sing, 

When  the  wind  and  he  swerve  round  the  buoy. 

So  the  mariner’s  tale  is  told  by  the  sun, 

Whose  rays  in  the  spirit  of  gleeful  fun, 

Are  splashed  in  the  sparkle  and  quickly  run. 

— Robert  W.  Galligan  ’43 


Unseen 

Give  words  my  heart,  I  cannot  say 
What  wonders  I  behold,  my  lips 
Are  hushed,  my  eyes  drink  in  the  skill 
Of  His  majestic  hand,  I  sigh. 

I  sigh  because  it  pains  me  much 
That  fools  see  not  the  art  of  God, 

And  waste  the  precious  hours  of  life 
Rejoicing  in  man’s  puny  craft. 

— Yale  W.  Richmond,  ’43 
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In  Defense  of  the  Theatre,  John 

George  E.  McKinnon  *43 


H,  the  movies  are  all  right,  John,  I’m  not  saying  they’re 


Vy  not.  But  I  say  the  theatre  is  better.  Don’t  you  see,  the 
theatre  means  something.  It  isn’t  just  a  place  to  kill  a  couple 
of  hours;  it  is  a  place  where  thoughts  and  ideas  of  great 
men  come  to  mind,  exciting  life ;  it  is  a  place  of  real  emotion, 
brilliant  acting,  where  great  problems  are  set  forth  in  dra¬ 
matic  form.  No,  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say,  John, 
that  the  motion  pictures  are  the  new  theatre.  Oh,  but  it 
isn’t  so!  The  movies  will  always  be  lower  than  the  stage. 
They  can’t  help  it.  Don’t  you  see,  pictures  are  designed 
for  the  great  mass  of  people.  When  they  monopolize  all 
drama,  I  get  excited.  The  scenarios  are  admittedly  written 
for  the  intelligence  of  a  fourteen-year-old  child;  and  if 
you’re  content  with  that  type  of  entertainment,  all  right, 
but  I’m  not. 

You  think  I’m  a  silly  stage-struck  kid,  don’t  you.  Well, 
maybe,  but  you  know  Harry.  He  feels  the  same  as  I  do, 
ask  him  when  you  see  him.  He:il  tell  you  what  he  thinks 
of  the  movies.  The  trouble  with  most  fellows  like  you  is 
that,  seeing  only  a  dramatic  club  play,  you  say,  “Nuts,  give 
me  Mickey  Rooney.”  Well,  you’re  just  ignorant  if  you  say 
that.  You  can  get  far  more  real  drama  from  a  play  by,  oh, 
say  Robert  Sherwood  or  Clifford  Odets  than  from  any 
M.G.M.  “Boy  Meets  Girl.” 
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Now  take  Harry  and  me.  We  follow  the  theatre  news 
as  you  follow  the  sport  page.  We  read  that  a  play  is  coming 
to  Boston,  which  incidentally  is  the  second  theatrical  city 
of  the  country,  and  Harry,  on  the  first  morning  the  seats  go 
on  sale,  buys  our  tickets.  Then  we  follow  the  notices.  In 
the  Sunday  papers,  long  columns  are  devoted  to  the  stage, 
authors,  producers,  everyone  connected  with  the  show.  We 
talk  about  it,  and  wonder  if  it  will  be  a  hit.  Then  comes 
opening  night.  It  would  sure  be  wonderful  to  be  a  part  of  it. 
The  crowds,  the  excitement,  the  tense  faces  of  the  actors 
as  they  await  their  cues,  the  swelling  applause  as  the  prin¬ 
cipals  take  their  bows,  the  stars’  dressing  room  thronged 
with  well-wishers,  laughter,  smell  of  grease-paint  and 
flowers,  the  nervous  expectancy  as  all,  from  star  to  super, 
sit  up  all  night  to  read  the  reviews  in  the  four  o’clock 
papers — but  I’m  wandering.  The  next  morning  I  eagerly 
read  the  reviews.  If  the  show  is  a  hit,  I  feel  exhilarated; 
if  it’s  a  flop,  well,  they  may  improve  it  before  we  see  it. 

Then  comes  Friday  night.  I  hurry  to  the  subway  where 
Harry  is  waiting.  When  we  arrive,  the  lobby,  ablaze  with 
lights,  is  thronged  with  people,  laughing  and  talking,  some 
in  top-hat  and  mink,  others  hatless  and  in  reversibles.  It 
is  about  eight-twenty,  so  we  climb  up  to  the  balcony,  and, 
breathless,  take  our  seats.  We  study  the  program,  almost 
memorizing  the  cast,  and  even  reading  the  program  credits. 
Harry  and  I  look  over  the  crowd,  decide  how  much  the 
“take”  will  be,  and  see  if  there  is  anyone  we  know. 

At  eight-thirty,  the  lights  slowly  begin  to  fade,  a  hush 
falls  over  the  audience,  a  rustle  of  programs,  creak  of 
chairs  as  people  settle  back,  then  the  curtain  slowly  rises 
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on  Act  I,  Scene  I.  I  feel  a  delightful  tingle  of  expectancy 
at  the  moment  that  nothing  else  can  give,  not  even  your 
movie  glamour  girls.  We  become  enthralled  in  the  play. 
Even  the  intermissions  can’t  destroy  the  glow.  At  the 
final  curtain,  we  applaud  vigorously. 

Now  it’s  over,  we  reluctantly  come  back  to  reality. 
But  the  glow  is  still  there,  nothing  can  remove  that.  Harry 
and  I  talk  about  the  actors,  plot,  scenery,  direction,  about 
everything.  The  play  supplies  us  with  conversation  till  the 
next  one  comes  along. 

We  don’t  discriminate  either,  John.  We  enjoy  a  good, 
loud  musical,  as  much  as  we  do  Sherwood’s  “Abe  Lincoln 
in  Illinois,”  “Too  Many  Girls”  as  much  as  “Victoria  Regina.” 
The  theatre  is  big  enough  for  everything,  from  Shakespeare 
to  Noel  Coward,  from  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  to  Rodgers  and 
Hart.  Choose  your  type  of  entertainment,  the  theatre  has  it. 

Ten  years  ago,  there  were  fifty-six  shows  on  Broadway, 
and  every  city  in  the  country  had  road-companies.  Today 
there  are  nineteen  shows  in  New  York,  and  the  road,  out¬ 
side  of  the  very  largest  cities,  is  dead.  Why?  The  depres¬ 
sion,  the  radio,  but  mostly  the  movies,  John,  especially  since 
sound  has  come  to  the  screen. 

The  majority  of  the  present  generation  has  never  seen 
a  Broadway  show.  The  pictures  satisfy  them.  How  can 
the  theatre  be  dead  with  such  writers  as  Maxwell  Anderson, 
Robert  Sherwood,  Sidney  Kingsley,  Elmer  Rice,  Clifford 
Odets,  William  Saroyan,  such  actresses  as  Helen  Hayes, 
Gertrude  Lawrence,  Lynn  Fontaine,  Katherine  Cornell, 
Tallulah  Bankhead,  such  actors  as  Maurice  Evans,  Alfred 
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Lunt,  Walter  Huston,  Raymond  Massey,  Laurence  Olivier! 
The  theatre  isn’t  dead;  it  will  live  forever. 

So  you  see  why  I  attack  the  movies,  John?  I’m  not 
condemning  them,  they  are  perfect  for  a  pleasant  evening’s 
relaxation.  But  when  they  try  to  take  the  place  of  the 
theatre  with  their  canned  tripe  and  expect  people  to  con¬ 
sider  it  a  fitting  substitute  for  the  stage,  then  I  get  excited, 
and  start  raving  against  them.  Ann  Sheridan  may  be  the 
“Oomph  Girl,”  but  she  can’t  compare  to  sixty-two-year-old 
Ethel  Barrymore.  You  can  keep  your  sweet,  happy-ending 
pap,  I’ll  take  a  good,  vigorous  Odets  play. 

The  next  one?  Oh,  we  will  probably  go  to  “The  Little 
Foxes,”  with  Tallulah  Bankhead.  Really,  John?  All  right, 
I’ll  tell  Harry  to  make  it  three  seats.  You’re  my  first  con¬ 
vert,  John,  my  first  convert  to  the  light,  the  theatre. 


Following  Spring 

I  found  her  first  amid  the  groves  of  palm, 

With  jeweled  jasmines  in  her  hair, 

Bathing  her  beauty  in  the  blissful  balm 
Of  sweet  Mexican  air. 

Northward  I  followed,  and  I  saw  her  light 
Her  lamps  on  Texas’  plains  and  hills, 

Girdling  the  gardens  with  her  zones  of  bright 
And  golden  daffodils. 

— Thomas  W.  Killion,  ’43 
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Too  Late 

Edward  L.  Lanigan  ’43 

IT  was  misting  that  November  morning  when  Ralph  was 
released.  The  cold,  driving  rain  of  the  previous  day  had 
tapered  off  into  a  steady  drizzle  which,  as  the  wind  de¬ 
creased,  had  enveloped  everything  in  a  cloak  of  moisture. 
Ralph  shivered,  and  burrowed  deeper  into  his  overcoat,  as 
its  dank  fingers  clutched  at  his  throat,  and  he  shrank  un¬ 
consciously  back  to  the  shelter  of  the  Prison  gate. 

The  glistening  ribbon  of  sidewalk  beckoned,  and  he 
shuffled  aimlessly  along,  till  he  reached  the  corner,  where 
he  paused.  Just  about  now,  he  reflected,  the  “boys”  were 
going  to  work  in  there.  What  had  the  warden  said  to  him? 
Oh,  yeah!  “You’ll  be  back,  Larkin.  But  the  next  time 
maybe,  it  won’t  be  for  long.”  Ralph  clenched  his  fist  and 
cursed  inwardly.  Maybe  the  man  was  right,  though. 
(Ralph  was  no  model.)  He’d  been  “up”  twice,  already,  and 
had  yet  to  see  thirty-six.  The  last  time  it  had  almost  been 
“the  chair.”  Lucky  thing  that  little  Italian  hadn’t  croaked, 
or  .  .  .  !  That  was  what  the  warden  had  meant  by  “not  for 
long.”  Well,  he’d  see  about  that!  After  all,  a  guy  was  a 
sucker  to  spend  half  his  life  in  prison!  If  it  hadn’t  been  for 
that  little  rat,  Louie,  he’d  be  sitting  pretty  now!  And, 
incidentally,  there  was  a  little  score  to  be  settled  with  Louie. 
No!  No!  That  wouldn’t  do!  With  his  rep,  they’d  jug  him 
for  keeps  this  time!  Got  to  go  straight,  yeah,  that  was  it! 
Straight! 
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Turning  away,  he  couldn’t  resist  the  temptation  to  have 
a  last  look  at  the  place.  There  it  stood,  a  giant  citadel  in  a 
frame  of  mist,  a  great  factory  of  retribution.  What  a  story 
of  sorrow  and  hate,  of  crime  and  punishment,  it  could  tell! 
What  brilliant  minds  it  housed!  And  the  bell  buoy  out  on 
the  Point !  Tolls  like  that  all  the  time.  Gets  on  your  nerves 
after  awhile,  he  thought.  Yeah,  your  nerves !  He  checked 
himself.  No  more  hysterics,  he  warned.  They  thought 
you  were  crazy  the  last  time.  He  shut  his  eyes  tightly, 
and  endeavored  to  blot  the  past  from  his  mind.  But  it 
couldn’t  be  done.  He  could  see  that  Italian  there  yet,  when 
he  had  shot  him.  See  that  terror-stricken  expression 
on  his  face,  and  the  widening  red  splotch  on  his  shirt,  as 
if  he’d  sprung  a  leak,  a  crimson  leak.  Then  he  saw  Louie 
in  court.  His  pal,  Louie!  State’s  evidence,  ...  if  he  could 
just  get  his  hand  on  that  Louie,  .  .  .  Nuts ! 

He  resumed  his  shambling  prison  gait,  and  passed  a 
lunch  cart.  Nice  and  bright  in  there,  he  thought.  Cup  of 
coffee  wouldn’t  go  bad  now!  Well,  he  could  afford  it,  he 
guessed.  He  opened  the  sliding  door  and  slid  onto  an  empty 
stool.  No  one  else  there,  he  observed,  except  ...  a  COP ! 
Then  he  reminded  himself  that  he  was  a  free  man.  Eh?  Oh! 
“A  cup  of  coffee,  pal  .  .  .  and  a  pack  of  cigarettes.”  He 
stirred  his  coffee  idly,  and  sensed  the  cop’s  eyes  on  him. 
He  promptly  forgot  him  though,  as  he  mentally  planned  his 
future.  Then  he  realized  with  a  start,  that  he  had  none.  No 
home,  no  family,  nothing  to  do  .  .  .  except  to  get  Louie! 
GET  LOUIE !  Now  that  cop  was  really  looking  at  him,  he 
noticed.  Curiously,  too !  He  paid  for  his  purchase  and  left, 
crushing  an  impulse  to  strike  the  man. 
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“Queer  Duck,  Danny,”  said  the  counter  man. 

“Ex-con,”  returned  the  policeman,  “and  just  between 
us,  I  don’t  like  the  looks  of  him.  Sometimes  they  let  those 
guys  out  too  late  and  they  go  berserk!” 

Once  more  out  on  the  street,  Ralph  paused,  and  opened 
his  pack  of  cigarettes.  His  hand  trembled  with  suppressed 
anger  as  he  struck  a  match.  As  it  burst  into  flame,  then 
struggled  for  life  in  the  strangling  mist,  he  saw  the  leering 
face  of  Louie  again.  Get  him  out  of  your  mind,  he  cau¬ 
tioned  himself.  He’ll  only . 

“Got  a  light,  buddy?” 

That  voice!  He  must  be  really  going  crazy! 

“Got  a  match,  bud?”  The  voice,  more  insistent  this 
time. 

He  wheeled.  Instantly,  all  the  hate  that  five  years  of 
prison  had  built  up  in  his  warped  mind  burst  inside  him  and 
the  blood  pounded  in  his  veins.  “Louie,”  he  hissed.  “Uh — 
R-R-Ralph,”  stammered  the  voice.  “I  didn’t  .  .  .  The  voice 
trailed  off  into  a  gurgle  as  Ralph’s  hands  were  about  his 
throat.  The  match  fell  to  the  sidewalk,  and  was  extin¬ 
guished  by  the  icy  fingers  of  the  mist. 

“Now  I’m  telling  you,  Hank,  this  horse . Good 

Lord!”  Two  men,  on  their  way  to  work,  were  discussing 
their  afternoon  at  the  races.  It  was  misting,  and  their 
heads  were  bowed,  so  that  they  did  not  see  the  men  till 
they  were  almost  upon  them.  One  lay  sprawled  on  the  pave¬ 
ment,  and  a  hasty  glance  was  sufficient  to  see  that  he  was 
past  help.  The  other  was  laughing  hysterically,  and  jump¬ 
ing  up  and  down  in  demoniac  glee. 

They  had  let  Ralph  Larkin  out  too  late. 
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April  Wind 

Oh,  the  raving  April  wind, 

How  it  blew! 

How  the  poplars  bent  and  swayed, 

As  the  crazed  wind  lashed  and  flayed 
As  it  flew! 

While  in  fields  where  snow  had  melted, 

Trees  pledged  leaves,  as  raindrops  pelted 
Unchagrined, 

For  the  sun  would  soon  hold  sway, 

When  empty  clouds  were  led  away 
By  the  wind, — 

The  raving  April  wind. 

— Hector  Scicchitano,  ’43 
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One  of  the  fine  arts  learned  in  college,  of  course,  is 
that  of  cheating  at  examinations.  We  have  seen  the  various 
systems,  not  practising  any,  you  know,  and  are  quite  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  techniques  of  cuff  and  sock,  books  under  the 
desk,  dummy  blue-books,  etc.  The  other  day,  however, 
we  were  quite  startled  to  come  into  a  classroom  and  find 
one  of  the  cribbers  sitting  at  a  desk,  looking  very  severe, 
and  impersonating  a  professor.  “Lower,  lower,”  he  was 

whispering  excitedly,  “You  can  see  it  plain  as  anything.” 

****** 

Father  Douglas  tells  us  that  not  one  fellow  in  two 
hundred  marries  the  girl  he  took  to  the  Junior  Prom.  Post 
hoc,  ergo  propter  hoc? 
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One  of  the  things  we  keep  wondering  is  who  the  people 
are  who  keep  poking  their  heads  into  classrooms  during 
the  duller  periods  of  our  curriculum.  Most  of  the  profs, 
naturally,  are  quite  accustomed  to  it  by  this  time,  and  keep 
their  choicest  sarcasm  for  such  inopportune  invasions. 

*#***« 

Incidentally,  the  Library  took  heed  from  last  month’s 
Logs  and  put  the  hands  back  on  the  Gargan  Hall  clock. 
Makes  us  feel  pretty  good,  as  we  always  wanted  to  be  a 
power  on  the  campus. 


#  #  ♦  f  *  * 

The  people  we  have  always  admired  around  this  man’s 
college  are  the  ones  who  are  associated  with  a  number  of 
part-time  professions.  Not  the  run-of-the-mill  laundry-men 
and  store  clerks,  you  understand,  but  the  unusual  laborers — 
the  agents  for  tuxedos  and  corsages,  the  vendors  of  neck¬ 
ties  and  socks.  Among  the  more  unusual,  we  believe,  are 
the  promoters  of  dances,  like  the  renowned  firm  of  Barney 
and  Mac.  Also  among  our  acquaintance  are  a  short-order 
cook,  a  male  governess,  a  photographer,  and  a  night  watch¬ 
man  (whose  name  we  will  furnish  on  request,  just  to 
prove  we  aren’t  spoofing.  Send  in  your  box-top.) 

****** 

We  think  the  Heights  has  been  filled  with  good  news 
this  year — if  you  can  believe  the  proverb. 
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We’ve  been  neglecting  our  professors  frightfully  this 
year.  For  lack  of  space  we  present  a  few  snap-shots  of 
some  of  them:  Father  Bonn,  trying  to  find  a  comfortable 
position  sitting  on  top  of  a  desk.  Doctor  Maguire,  trying 
to  make  it  clear  that  he  doesn’t  care  which  side  of  a  dis¬ 
puted  question  we  hold.  Father  Burke,  hands  behind  his 
back,  looking  serene.  Mr.  Norton,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth, 
looking  serene.  Father  O’Brien,  just  looking  serene. 
Father  Shea,  bustling.  Father  McCarthy,  being  earnest 
about  something.  Father  Quinn,  telling  someone  not  to 
walk  on  the  lawn.  Father  Tobin,  observing  the  variations. 
Father  Coyne,  telling  Ed  Kenny  something.  Mr.  Beauvi- 
vier,  gesturing.  Father  Collins,  refusing  to  play  Notre 
Dame.  Father  Low,  Dr.  Grob,  Mr.  Feeley,  Mr.  de  Solenni, 
Mr.  Ryan,  looking  serene. 

****** 

One  of  our  favorite  officials  at  B.  C.  is  the  class  beadle. 
He  takes  attendance,  distributes  leaflets,  runs  errands  to 
the  Registrar’s  Office,  begs  chalk  from  neighboring  classes 
— and  all  for  what?  The  curses  of  the  classmate  whose 
name  he  put  down  on  the  absentee  blank. 

****** 

And  our  parting  observation — for  the  issue,  the  year, 
and  all  time — is  simply  this:  will  anyone  bother  writing 
Logs  on  the  Fire,  now  that  we’re  gone? 
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We  will  serve  you  in  many  useful  ways. 
Eyeglass  adjustment  so  necessary 
to  perfect  vision.  Oculists’  pre¬ 
scriptions  accurately  filled 
and  files  maintained  for 
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Prescription  Opticians 

By  maintaining  a  modern  laboratory 
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standards  of  precision. 
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